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1952 1951 Vi, 
— =_— | 
GENERATION* (Net) 
By Fuel Burriing Plants.............. ere , bias 21,553,005,000 20,282,877,000 + 6.3 
By Water Power Plants............ A, — 9,961,507 ,000 9,010,214,000 +10.6 
Total Generation............. (ilwdesesthettentesaecsl eee 29,293,091,000 | + 7.6 
Add—Net Imports Over International Boundaries : 177,038,000 | 156,248,000 | +13.3 
eee as a OS a a ae PE DG 105,546,000 117,804,000 | —10.4 
Less—Energy Used by Producer........... sities 749,087,000 480,282,000 | +56.0 
Net Energy for Distribution......... ei | 30,836,917,000 28,851,253,000 | + 6.9 
Lost and Unaccounted for. ............... ; : 3,071,263,000 2,849,086,000 | + 7.8 
Sales to Ultimate Customers........... bat Pda dinige @ 27,765,654,000 26,002,167,000 | + 6.8 
| 
CLASSIFICATION OF SALES 
NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS—As of April 30 | 
Residential or Domestic............00cc000% ” stale Xeachaath ne 39,666,365 38,040,968 | + 4.3 
Rural (Distinct Rural Rates)................ re ee eee, 1,663,179 1,612,180 | + 3. 
Commercial or Industrial: 
penal Lapntiand POWer. . ......66sisccccssees ore ee ee steal 5,543,776 5,451,679 + 1.7 
Large Light and Power............... sil Sept We Ade avy alas neaph rows 257,300 238,241 + 8.0 
RRURIN NEMIMUIIIEE oro occ oe oes octane ue cae euse Scatat aNaare leaden ia 163,736 158,254 + 3.5 
Total Ultimate Customers.......................0000ee 47,294,356 45,501,322 + 3.9 
KILOWATTHOUR SALES—During Month of — 
Residential or Domestic...........2.0... shh asics 157,244,000 6,384,276,000 +12.1 
Bolten CUMSIINCE WUTAl ATES). oo. occ sca ecaccceseuses have ee 598,316,000 724,410,000 —17.4 
Commercial or Industrial: 
RS ee NT eee 4,791,592,000 4,566,694,000 + 4.9 
Large Light and Power............... a oe Knacaecene will 13,763,790,000 12,875,624,000 + 6.9 
Se CS) ee 268,147,000 250,085,000 + 7.2 
Other Public Authorities................ Cee ee cinerea 698,490,000 657,139,000 + 6.3 
Railways and Railroads: 
Street and Interurban Railways................. Te eee ey 262,902,000 | 287,158,000 — 8.4 
js SR 195,532,000 210,109,000 — 6.9 
MINIONS: oo oe ead aipsais wip ooa9) 3 awk Ao ewa bean dhaeiaco SN 29,641,000 46,672,000 — 36.5 
Total to Ultimate Customers......... Seis Cassel ie dpstcsai | 27,765,654,000 26,002,167,000 + 6.8 
Revenue from Ultimate Customers.......................... oat $494,079,800 $458 ,907,600 + 7.7 
1 
RESIDENTIAL OR DOMESTIC SERVICE 
AVERAGE CUSTOMER DATA—For 12 months ended eau 30 0 | 
PIO WALCNOUTE PEF CUBIOMET. ... 5... 5 kee cee cceesceciwenen 2,066 1,898 + 8.9 
Average Annual Bill.............. ee Raima’ Bare eee $57.64 $54.09 + 6.6 
Revenue per Kilowatthour.............. aeons ree | 2.79¢ | 2.85¢ — 2.1 
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On Some Aspects of Management 


By Ralph J. Cordiner 


President, General Electric Company 


Excerpts from an address before the General Management Conference of the American 
Management Association, New York, N. Y., June 19-20, 1952 


T is interesting to look up what our 
word ‘‘management” means. Trac- 
ing it through the dictionary, you 

find such a variety of definitions as ad- 
ministration, coaching, commanding, 
conducting, controlling, directing, ex- 
plaining, governing, guiding, influenc- 
instructing, integrating, leading, 
making clear, making known, restrain- 
ing, teaching, telling, 
training. 


ing, 


showing, and 


An American Concept 


It is a distinctly American concept. 
In other languages than English they do 
not even have the word and resort to 
some such phrase as “organization of 
work.” Principally in this country do 
experienced business men try to clarify 
what they mean by the work of manag- 
ing their enterprises and to seek by ex- 
changing ideas to learn how to do this 
complicated kind of work, which we call 
management, as a profession. 

In such an approach is plainly found 
one deep source of our basic business 
climate which has made possible the 
productivity and the better living stand- 
ards for more and more people which 
have literally thrust our country into its 
present position of world-wide leadership 
and responsibility. 

But this in turn brings new need to 
seek how to do a better and more pro- 
fessional job of management. For, as 
one of our clearheaded scholars in man- 
agement aptly said, we are “engulfed in 
the throes of world-wide conflict, a con- 
dition directly traceable to the inability 
of national groups to project the power 
of organization into the international 
sphere.” Certainly, we have not yet 
learned, as a nation, how to manage 
well a national government task which 
now involves responsibility for collecting 


through taxes and expending some 80 or 
more billions of dollars per year eco- 
nomically, effectively, and wisely. 

Against management problems and 
tasks of such scope, those of even our 
large business enterprises or corporations 
seem much less formidable. Yet we 
would not seek solutions to our problems 
if we did not have a deep sense of need 
to better our understanding and our 
performance in guiding and leading these 
modern business communities of ours 
more ably, more responsibly, and more 
professionally. 

It is therefore doubly worth while 
for us to explore together our problems 
in managing business enterprises of to- 
day. 

Management's Tasks 

First, it will be through what we 
learn in this specific field in which we 
are striving that we must search for 
those principles and approaches which 
will allow us to project the power of 
organization to function at the national 
and international level in a manner 
which can alone bring order, peace, and 
better living for the people of all nations. 

Second, it is the direct task of busi- 
ness managers to meet creatively the 
awakening demands of all those people 
for both personal dignity and personal 
comforts, speeded and stimulated by our 
modern miracles of instantaneous world- 
wide communication. Our business en- 
terprises, large and small, are among the 
most creative, constructive and powerful 
agencies acting to help these people meet 
such aspirations; both by trying to give 
people more stable, satisfying, and pro- 
ductive employment and also by making 
available to them valuable products and 
services, whether for industry, for com- 
merce, for national defense, or for rais- 
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ing living standards over wider and 
wider areas. 

At that, we are in a world-wide race 
to determine whether such needs and 
demands of the people everywhere can 
be met well enough and fast enough 
through our efforts in enlightened and 
creatively managed industry or whether 
the mass of people in more and more 
places, in desperation, will call on less 
well managed but blindly trusted gov- 
ernments to fill the void, be it a void in 
performance or in time. 


Keeping Ahead of Demand 


The premium on_ successful attain- 
ment of the boldest and most profes- 
sional standards of business management 
can truly be measured, therefore, in 
terms of our capacity as managers to 
keep ahead of the needs and demands of 
these people—who are our exploding 
market—to such a degree as to curb and 
eventually eliminate their search for a 
faster, though more drastic solution, 
through acceptance of socialized or gov- 
ernmental operation. 

That is our challenge and those are 
the stakes for which we play. We must 
recognize the problems of management 
of our business enterprises today, with 
all their diverse responsibilities, and rec- 
oncile the interlocked requirements of 
customers, employees, share owners, and 
the public as a whole; and while still un- 
derstanding that under our basic phi- 
losophy sound progress can be found 
only through individual and personal 
effort, self-discipline, and voluntary co- 
operation. 

One of my associates recently noted 
that while life is becoming more and 
more complex as our industrial civiliza- 
tion advances, there is no positive evi- 
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dence that the men of industry today 
excel the able men of yesteryear. 

If then the work of management has 
the many meanings which I cited, and 
if its challenge has the significance which 
I have just indicated, how can we organ- 
ize that work so that it can be done suc- 
cessfully and adequately by men of our 
day—ourselves and our co-workers from 
the factory bench or clerical desk to the 
president’s office? 

The same associate noted further that 
the whole situation would get out of 
hand and become unmanageable if it 
were not for the fact that concurrently 
with the increase in complexity, there is 
also constant progress towards simplifi- 
cation. For example, although the means 
of transportation are becoming more 
complex, transportation itself is becom- 
ing easier. As the airline ads state, “No 
major city in the world is more than 60 
hours from your home.” This is true too 
of our knowledge, which is expanding 
at a great pace, yet is constantly also 
being simplified, codified, and made ac- 
cessible and usable by more and more 
people. 

The answer to our ability to meet the 
growing problems of professional man- 
agement, which we all face, is in our 
ability to see to it that in that area, too, 
the simplification processes move for- 
ward in approximate balance with the 
complicating processes. We as individu- 
als with a given ability can and must go 
forward indefinitely without becoming 
casualties of our own complexities. 


Compartmentation Defied 


And go forward we must. Some may 
say, why not solve the difficulty by lit- 
erally atomizing these big business enter- 
prises, cutting them up into smaller 
pieces which can be more easily man- 
aged? 

Factually, neither we nor our govern- 
ments have that choice today or for the 
future. The stupendous and cumulative 
advances of science and technology are 
real and are multiplying as increasing 
numbers of technical personnel in differ- 
ent companies and in different countries 
concentrate on intense research on an in- 
creasing gamut of subjects. The re- 
sultant knowledge defies compartmen- 
tation. Instead it is interrelated as it 
unfolds. 

Physics, electricity, chemistry, elec- 
tronics, nucleonics, relativity are all in- 
terlocked. Knowledge is daily showing 
us new facts to solve old problems, yet 
creating new problems—and, of funda- 
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mental significance to us as business men 
—also new markets and new social and 
economic demands. 

These are irreversible trends. They 
have established not only large business 
but large institutions of all kinds—large 
labor unions, large governments, large 





educational institutions—and a corre- 
sponding need for ethical concepts to 
keep our spiritual and economic philoso- 
phies in constructive balance. 

Yet science at the same time is point- 
ing out simplifications. The manager of 
the future will have electronic data- 
handling machines, computers, and ana- 
lyzers, which will permit dealing with 
complex variables and probabilities more 
simply than executives of an earlier day 
could measure and weigh the simplified 
facts on which to make the business deci- 
sions which they were required to 
answer. 

Through such multiplying facilities 
for assembling and measuring facts, the 
normal individual in a business-manage- 
ment position will still be able to achieve 
a better average of business decisions, 
even in more complex situations, pro- 
vided he is first given a defined and an 
accountable field for individual personal 
effort within the integrated enterprise. 


Principal Aspects of Management 


In the company which I represent, 
the underlying organization philosophy 
visualizes management itself as a dis- 
tinct kind of work. It is the task of ad- 
ministration of a business enterprise 
through the leadership of its personnel 
to achieve its objectives by planning, or- 
ganizing, measuring, and integrating its 
human and material resources. 
being 
achieved through inspiring, encouraging, 


Leadership is visualized as 
teaching, stimulating and motivating all 
of the individuals in the enterprise to 
perform their respective individual as- 
signments both well and enthusiastically 
as an integrated and synchronized busi- 
ness team. 

Looking at management as a distinct 
kind of work in itself, this philosophy, 
therefore, visualizes four principal as- 
pects of such work, namely: 

1. Planning—to determine what ob- 

jectives should be established to 

utilize the human and material re- 
sources of the enterprise, includ- 
ing policies and plans for the 
business ; 

2. Organizing—to determine how the 
human and material resources of 
the enterprise are to be utilized in 
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a clear, well-classified organization 
structure, manned by competent 
individuals with adequate compen- 
sation and incentives; 

3. Measuring—to evolve standards, 
to devise measuring mechanisms to 
analyze progress and performance; 

4. Integrating—to integrate and syn- 
chronize the human resources to 
obtain most effective utilization of 
men, materials, machines, and 
money—the resources of the busi- 
ness. This, in turn, involves the 
reuniting of the pieces of work 
assigned to individuals under the 
organization structure so as to keep 
the work of individuals in balance 
as to nature, cost, and timing. 

Through these four subfunctions of 
the work of management, the goal is to 
achieve, on time, challenging and diffi- 
cult-to-attain objectives of the business 
in the balanced best interests of custom- 
ers, employees, share owners, and sup- 
pliers. 

The objective is thus to manage the 
enterprise for continuity of progress, 
growth, profit and public service. In 
summary, it is the aim to do this through 
systematic selection and development of 
competent managerial personnel who 
will carry on the work of management 
in accordance with the concept which I 
have just set forth. For this purpose 
there must exist a clear and soundly de- 
signed organization structure and con- 
cisely expressed policies. The abilities, 
resourcefulness and initiative of all exec- 
utives, supervisors and employees are thus 
available for dynamic individual efforts 
and teamwork, encouraged by incentives 
proportionate to responsibility, risks, and 
results. 


Decentralization 


Under the concept of decentralization, 
we envision decentralization not only of 
products, geographic districts, and func- 
tions but furthermore of the actual au- 
thority for making decisions in the inter- 
ests of the enterprise, customers, em- 
ployees, the share owners, and the public. 

The philosophy further envisions that 
decentralization in the latter sense em- 
braces the following ten elements: 
namely, it 

1. Places authority to make decisions 
at points as near as possible to 
where actions take place. 

2. Is likely to get best over-all re- 
sults by getting greatest and most 
directly applicable knowledge and 
most timely understanding ac- 
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tually into play on the greatest 
number of decisions. 

3. Will work if real authority is 
delegated and not if details then 
have to be reported or, worse yet, 
if they, in fact, have to be 
“checked” first. 

4. Requires confidence that associ- 
ates in decentralized jobs will 
have capacity to make sound deci- 
sions in the majority of cases; and 
such confidence jointly on the 
part of higher operating execu- 
tives and also of higher functional 
or services executives. 


A 


Requires realization that the nat- 
ural aggregate of many individu- 
ally sound decisions will be better 
for the business than centrally 
planned and controlled decisions. 
6. Requires understanding that the 
main role for “staff” is the ren- 
dering of assistance and advice to 
“line” operators through a rela- 
tively few experienced people, so 
those making decisions can them- 
selves make them correctly. 
Rests on the need to have gen- 
eral business objectives, organiza- 
tion structure, relationships, poli- 
cies, and controls known, under- 
stood, and followed; but realizing 
that definition of policies does not 
necessarily mean uniformity of 
methods of executing such policies 
in decentralized operations. 

8. Can be achieved only when 
higher executives realize that au- 
thority genuinely delegated to 
lower echelons cannot, in fact, 
also be retained by them. 

9. Will work only if responsibility 

commensurate with decision-mak- 

ing authority is truly accepted and 
exercised at all levels. 


“I 


10. Requires personnel policies based 
on measured performance, en- 
forced standards and removal for 
incapacity or poor performance. 

The fundamental objectives of the ex- 

ecutive management under this philoso- 
phy are essentially to determine what 
business fields the enterprise is to enter 
or continue and then to organize its 
human and capital resources so as to per- 
them well, 
profitably. 


form competitively, and 

This requires defining the functions, 
authority, and responsibilities, relation- 
ships and accountability of the service 
and operating managers and then provid- 
ing for the selection, development, put- 
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Institute President Affirms Industry’s Readiness 
To Meet All Needs 


N adequate supply of low-cost elec- 

tric power has enabled this coun- 
try’s mobilization program to get into 
high gear, B. L. England, Institute 
President and President of the Atlan- 
tic City Electric Co., said in a state- 
ment following Mr. Truman’s speech, 
July 2, at the dedication of Bull 
Shoals Dam, Ark. 

“Let the enterprise system work, and 
we'll provide the kilowatts for a strong 
and prosperous America without benefit 
of government subsidy,” Mr. England 
declared. “The key to peace is a strong 
America, and production is its founda- 
tion. The industry is providing the elec- 
tric power for this rapid growth and is 
perfectly capable of doing so without 
government competition. 

“We are thinking in terms of a tril- 
lion kilowatthours in 1970,” he said. 
“Capacity of electric power systems is 
scheduled to reach more than 82 million 
kilowatts by the end of 1954. The rap- 
idity of this expansion is appreciated 
when it is known that in 1942—just ten 
years ago—the installed capacity was 37 
million. A whole new industry has 
sprung up in that time to meet every 
need for defense and an expanding ci- 
vilian economy. 

“This was done at no cost to the tax- 
payer. With this charting for the future, 
government spending for competitive 
electric installations is wholly unneces- 
sary.” 

The expansion of the business-man- 
aged electric industry is unparalleled. 
From 1922 to 1951, U. S. consumption 
of electric power has increased by 7 per 


cent annually, compared to a 3 per cent 
annual rise in over-all national produc- 
tion. These constantly increasing needs 
have been met mostly with private 
capital and with enormous gains to pub- 
lic treasuries in taxes. 

“There is a sound reason why the 
American worker is many times more 
productive than his counterpart in other 
countries. Electric power consumption 
by industry has risen 84 per cent in the 
last decade. 

“The American worker uses enough 
electric power to equal the energy of 
210 other men working at that job each 
day. That’s one of the reasons why 
America, with 6 per cent of the world’s 
population, turns out 40 per cent of the 
world’s goods.” 

Electric power, Mr. England pointed 
out, is one of the few raw materials that 
a manufacturer gets at less cost than 10 
years ago. He cited National Industrial 
Conference Board figures to show that 
the manufacturer’s 1939 dollar would 
buy 39 cents worth of raw materials 
today. However, the electricity the man- 
ufacturer buys for a dollar today would 
have cost $1.12 in 1939. 

“This declining cost in the face of in- 
flation is a credit to the resourcefulness 
and research of the electric industry,” 
Mr. England said. 

He said that the industry’s long-range 
planning anticipated 13,000,000 new 
customers by 1961. He added, “We have 
never failed to give them an adequate 
supply of electric power yet, and the 
next generation will get all it wants at 
reasonable cost.” 





ting in place, and promotion of present 
and future leaders for the decentralized 
components and for the business as a 
whole. 

In setting yardsticks of performance 
to measure accountability and in devel- 
oping and issuing policies to guide opera- 
tions, the philosophy contemplates fur- 
ther that those who will be affected by 
performance standards, or whose scope 
of authority will be limited by issued 
policies, will themselves participate in 
their creation prior to their becoming 
effective. 

Since we have visualized manage- 
ment as a distinct kind of work, it is im- 
portant to clarify what it is that the 
manager does and what is his responsi- 





bility. In essence, under this philosophy, 
a manager is one who is skilled in the 
work of managing as above defined, that 
is, in carrying responsibility for the func- 
tional or operating results of others, and 
who is endowed with authority co-exten- 
sive with that responsibility. 

This, of course, requires that a man- 
ager have the requisite kind of person- 
ality and personal characteristics so that 
as he acquires managerial experience, he 
will be increasingly able to plan, organ- 
ize, measure, and integrate the work of 
subordinates, who themselves are en- 
gaged in the performance, individually 
and jointly, of a wide diversity of tasks 
or functional kinds of work. Through 
the leadership of these people—by select- 
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ing, coaching, teaching, training, and 
motivating them—he enables them to 
get both personal satisfactions and in- 
creasingly successful joint results for the 
business. 

In other words, he is essentially a 
long-range thinker, a planner, an organ- 
izer, and a teacher, rather than solely a 
“doer.” The task of such a manager is 
thus completely saturated with prob- 
lems of human relations, as distinct from 
that of the specialist, who is fundamen- 
tally an expert in the principles, tech- 
nology, and professional knowledge of a 
particular science. The manager makes 
his best progress through his ability to 
supply leadership to others rather than 
by continued specific personal contribu- 
tions to the growth or development of 
scientific knowledge in some particular 
sphere. 

While the manager increasingly, 
therefore, needs to understand the proc- 
esses of science, of research, and of tech- 
nical analyses, to uncover and use better 
facts (and especially so as to manage- 
ment as a type of work in itself), his 
great contribution comes through his 
capacity to influence, guide, and multiply 
the voluntary work and achievements of 
his fellow workers in the business. 


Delegation of the “Doing” 


The temptation to continue to work in 
the particular technical fields in which his 
own early experience was gained, and in 
which he has developed interest and pro- 
ficiency, is very great. The natural de- 
sire to share in the exciting operating 
decisions of the day is similarly provoca- 
tive. The human urge to get into details 
of control and of coordination is great 
indeed, in the many fascinating busi- 
nesses which are moving so fast in such 
uncertain times. And yet, if he is to bal- 
ance complication with simplification in 
the work of management, as he must do 
to provide successful management for 
our bigger and diversified enterprises, all 
of these temptations must be stubbornly 
resisted. 

Hence, I say that the philosophy 
means delegation by the manager of 
more and more of the operating and 
“doing” of the business to those respon- 
sible for its decentralized services or op- 
erating components. It means keeping 
for performance in his own man-hours 
only those deliberately chosen functions 
which are involved chiefly with the de- 
termination of objectives, the develop- 
ment of clear and creative plans, and the 
design of an understandable organization 
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structure, staffed by individuals who in 
turn can achieve dynamic results, because 
they have elbowroom in which to have 
and to apply their own ideas and to build 
team play with each other competently, 
successfully, and pleasantly. 


Too Much Hurry and Worry 


You read all the time of the decreas- 
ing age at which managers carrying 
heavy responsibilities are dying. We see 
penetrating analyses that this devastat- 


ing trend is due to too much hurry and 


too much worry. 

Worry is fundamentally a form of 
fear. It is a realization of inadequacy, 
which in turn is the by-product of lack 
of time to think through confidently to 
sound objectives and good plans. Hurry, 
in turn, is a parallel evidence of misman- 
agement of the specific and limited time 
available to the individual manager. It 
means that his work as a manager is 
poorly done because he is trying to do 
too many things in too few hours and 
hence is doing them badly and thus is 
himself creating the vicious spiral of 
worry and the emotional strains which 
can only end in physical disaster. 

So the work of the manager, in the 
hours which he should be able to devote 
to doing it while still leaving proper 
hours for his family, for recreation, and 
for rest, requires conscious selection of 
the tasks reserved to himself. And then 
it requires deliberate delegation of every- 
thing else to others in the organization 
within the framework of his well-de- 
signed organization pattern, no matter 
what wrench this may require from his 
working habits. Only thus can he surely 
organize himself to reverse the destruc- 
tive trend of early mortality for business 
executives and to meet the true challenge 
of professional management, with which 
he must cope. 

On the other hand, the manager who 
faces up to and acts on his responsibil- 
ities frankly and clearheadedly is genu- 
inely balancing his efforts at simplifica- 
tion against the on-rushing forces of 
complexity. 


Organizational Teamwork 


You are familiar with the argument 
that an organization chart consists of 
little boxes within which the talents of 
men are confined and within which their 
capacity for creative and individual 
effort is smothered. Certainly you can 
misuse even a well-defined organization 
structure to achieve such purposes. But, 
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equally certainly, you do not need to 
do so. 

The banner of excellent performance 
is usually won by the team made up not 
of star individual players, each trying 
to hog the glory and to play everyone 
else’s position, but rather of men of 
good ability working together as a team 
in defined positions and relationships. 

If we visualize a clean-cut organiza- 
tion structure, with well-defined assign- 
ments and relationships in this light, you 
can see how it makes available to the 
men responsible for the short-range or 
day-to-day operations in each business 
or component a new freedom for risk 
and for performance, which cumula- 
tively will continue to spell dynamic 
growth and profitable competitive suc- 
cess for the enterprise as a whole, no 
matter how large or diversified its at- 
tainment. 


Finding “Common Language” 


As was indicated earlier in this dis- 
cussion, people everywhere are on the 
march. Their understanding of what 
can be done through organization of the 
resources and activities of the world is 
multiplied by our ever-improved com- 
munication and transportation facilities. 

It is our task as managers, therefore, 
to provide the leadership necessary to 
meet such market challenges and market 
opportunities. In this connection, let me 
note in closing that transferring such 
responsibilities to governments doesn’t 
in any sense change the nature of the 
work or the responsibility. 

Looking at the world from the van- 
tage point of our international activities, 
we see wide discord in and among the 
nations of all continents. And we see 
that it is due fundamentally to lack of 
organization around sound objectives, 
good plans, and well-organized effort 
on every side. Certainly, under such 
conditions, transferring still more respon- 
sibilities to overburdened government 
leaders facing expedient needs to be re- 
elected at short-range intervals within 
national and local territories is not the 
answer. 

Is it not then the opportunity of man- 
agement men in business, under these 
challenging circumstances, to seek the 
areas in which men agree, to find the 
fields in which there is some “common 
language?” 

Scanning the horizon from this view- 
point, you will find, I think, only three 

(Continued on page 276) 
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The Struggle for Power 


By W. C. Mullendore 


President, Southern California Edison Company 


An address before the Nineteenth Annual Conference, Southeastern Electric Exchange, 


E of the electric industry, and 

particularly the management of 

the electric companies, were one 
of the first groups to be alerted to the 
fact that the forces of collectivism were 
on the march. We were alerted because 
some of the first skirmishes and prob- 
ing attacks against the institutions of 
freedom were on our sector of the front. 
We did not then know that the attack 
upon citizen-owned electric companies 
was but a prelude to a general attack 
upon all the institutions of freedom with- 
in the United States. 

Certainly few, if any, would have 
predicted in 1927 that within 25 years 
American ideals of freedom and _ indi- 
vidual independence would be replaced 
by the collectivist ideal of group living 
in and through government, and that 
not only the political and governmental, 
but most of the economic and cultural 
institutions of our country would, by 
1952, be so thoroughly infiltrated that 
the whole of American life would re- 
volve around the policy-makers and plan- 
ners of the executive branch of the 
Federal government. 


Grand Design of the Power-Seekers 

The grand design of the power-seekers, 
as now clearly revealed, was to concen- 
trate absolute power in an “elite” leader- 
ship group in control of the execu- 
tive department of the Federal govern- 
ment. While this grand design has now 
been largely implemented in our national 
life, and in our limitless international 
commitments and involvements, the vast 
majority of the people of the United 
States are blissfully unaware of the de- 
sign or its significance. Indeed, there 
is alarming, if not overwhelming, evi- 
dence that even the business leaders are 
unaware that while they were kept busy 
with the production, economic, and po- 
litical battles directly affecting their in- 
dustries, the main forces of the enemy 
outflanked them, and occupied the very 
heart of the citadel of freedom. 

For example, we in the electric com- 
panies still tend to act as though we 
believe that government ownership in 
our field is the greatest threat, not only 
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to our industry, but to the country as 
a whole. The fact is that while we have 
been fighting our battle against govern- 
ment ownership, the struggle of the col- 
lectivists to gain control, of which our 
battle was a small part—the war to 
retain our freedom not as managers of 
utilities but as citizens—has been lost. 
This means that the great task ahead is 
not that of protecting our freedom but 
of regaining and restoring it; that we 
are no longer citizens, but we have been 
transformed into subjects of an_all- 
powerful government, which, through 
powers obtained by violating the Con- 
stitution in the name of welfare and 
reform, and under the cover of war and 
national defense, is now exercising the 
power to direct and control our life, 
liberty, and property. The form of lim- 
ited constitutional government in part 
remains, but the substance has largely 
disappeared. 

Too frequently during the past 20 
years of revolution, warnings and facts 
which should have been heeded have 
been thrust aside and ignored on the the- 
ory that facts can be disposed of by 
classifying them as pessimistic and de- 
featist. Surely, no sensible person would 
maintain that if armies of a foreign 
enemy had already landed on our shores, 
we could dispose of them by stamping 
as pessimistic the true reports of the 
invasion. Enemy forces have invaded 
our shores and are to be found occupy- 
ing most of the vital institutions of free- 
dom within our country at this moment, 
and we cannot rid ourselves of these 
enemies of freedom by refusing to rec- 
ognize them and by abusing those who 
call attention to the very unpleasant 
fact that they are with us—yes, with 
us and in control of us. 


=) 


“Can It Happen Here? 

A few years ago we often heard a 
question, not now so frequently asked, 
but still very pertinent. The question 
was and is “Can it happen here ?’— 
the “it”? referring to a revolution in 
which, either through 
through acquiescence induced by bribery 
with favors ostensibly bestowed by gov- 


violence or 
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ernment, the people would lose their 
freedom and find themselves enmeshed 
in the toils of a government of absolute 
power, exercised either by a dictator or 
by a bureaucracy. In answer to the ques- 
tion, a few of us who are said to repre- 
sent the viewpoint have 
maintained for several years that “it 
has happened here.” 

With this in mind, let us now recall 
some fundamental principles, and some 
highlights of history, over the past half 
century. We need to remind ourselves 
that each of us, under the American 
Plan, is supposed to be a “sovereign 
citizen.”” As such “‘sovereign citizens,” 
we are charged with a primary responsi- 
bility which should come before, which 
should be higher than and greater than 
that which we have in any other of 
life’s roles. The fact that we ignore 
that primary responsibility and tend to 
devote ourselves almost exclusively to 
our other concerns, such as those which 
relate to our family, business, and recrea- 
tional life, does not change the fact that 
if we as citizens fail to meet our primary 
responsibility, not only is there no one 
else to do it for us, but every other in- 
terest and achievement in life is thereby 
jeopardized. Let us, therefore, in this 
unaccustomed role as “sovereign citi- 
zens,” see if we can thus gain a per- 
spective which will reveal the relative 
importance of some of the outstanding 
events, emergencies, achievements, and 
failures of the American people. 

The Two Worlds of Man 

Man lives in two worlds—the physi- 
cal and the non-physical. 
our survey, it is important that we keep 
that basic fact in mind and _ properly 
classify the progress or achievement, or 
failure therein (the gain or loss), as to 
whether it occurred in the physical or 
non-physical world. Without becoming 
too profoundly philosophical, we may 
observe that so far as man is concerned, 
the two worlds are inter-dependent and 
that the mental, moral, and_ spiritual 
(i. e., the non-physical) is the primary 
world for the human being, because 
both his successes and failures in the 
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mental, moral, and spiritual realm will 
determine what happens to man in his 
physical world. 

Turning first to the physical world, 
man today is literally bursting with 
pride of achievement, and it would take 
volumes merely to describe what the 
human being in the electric industry 
alone has accomplished in the twentieth 
centuruy. In the fields of physics and 
chemistry, in medicine, in anthropology 
and archaeology, astronomy, in the struc- 
ture of the atom and the relationship 
between matter and energy, in every 
field of physical knowledge and discov- 
ery, such strides have been made as to 
eclipse all previous progress in human 
history. Then, in the fields of practical 
and applied science, in the electric in- 
dustry, in transportation (the automo- 
bile, the airplane), communication (tele- 
phone, radio, television, printing, and 
publishing), in the production and pres- 
ervation and distribution of food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter—in all these and many 
others, the horizon and height and depth 
of man’s knowledge, his perception and 
understanding, his mobility and his 
knowledge of how to control and har- 
ness the forces of nature have increased 
so fast and gone to such lengths that the 
whole cannot even be summarized, to 
say nothing of being comprehended, by 
one human mind. 

Unfortunately, man at this stage of 
his development lives in and is aware 
of the physical world to a much greater 
degree than he is of his other or non- 
physical world. He measures his prog- 
ress by the increase of his physical com- 
forts and conveniences, and he properly 
takes great pride in his discovery of the 
means of avoiding hard work, such dis- 
comforts as, excessive heat and cold, and 
of conquering other barriers, such as 
time and space, which heretofore have 
made his physical life less free and less 
pleasant. 


Progress or Reaction 


It is small wonder, therefore, that 
anyone who dares suggest that this first 
half of the twentieth century has been 
a period of reaction and of disintegra- 
tion, in which civilization has lost rather 
than gained, will be met with shouts of 
derision and scorn from the American 
and probably denied a hearing because 
of obvious insanity. Particularly in the 
United States, if he dares try to press 
his point in debate, he will be drowned 
in a sea of statistics having to do with 
the millions of automobiles, telephones, 
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the billions of kilowatt-hours and pas- 
senger-miles, the gross national product, 
gross national income, disposable income, 
per capita consumption, and standard 
of living, etc., etc. 

Probably in such a debate this fellow 
who denies the indisputable facts of 
progress will never get a chance to ask 
questions, but if he should, there is one 
which causes some embarrassment even 
to the most convinced and impervious 
optimist, and it might go something like 
this: “If, as you contend, this is a pe- 
riod of maximum progress and 
perity, and at the same time during the 
past 12 years you have not liked the 
wars and threats of war and the waste- 
ful government spending and high taxes, 
the threats of communism, and trends 
toward socialism, how does it happen 
that in those same years there has oc- 
curred the biggest expansion and ad- 
vance in the ‘more abundant life,’ i. e., 
in the very things which to you are the 
indisputable evidences of our progress 
and prosperity in the U. S. A.?” With- 
out attempting to answer that question 
now, let us turn to the happenings in 
the non-physical world. 


pros- 


An Historic Pattern 


Here the happenings are an old story. 
In every civilization which has risen, 
flourished, and fallen throughout human 
history, the general course of human 
conduct has been the same. During the 
period of growing observance of and 
obedience to the spiritual and moral laws 
of human nature, man grew in strength, 
mental and physical, and in ability vol- 
untarily to cooperate in mutual help- 
fulness with his fellow-man. In such 
periods his civilization made progress 
because, and only because, man increas- 
ingly complied with the laws which gave 
him access to and enabled him to con- 
tact the infinite source of constructive 
and creative forces, much as we in our 
industry are enabled to connect our cus- 
tomers with, and thus to make available 
to them, the beneficient use of the enor- 
mous force of electricity, so long as we 
and they comply with the laws which 
govern that great force of nature. 

It is the natural law that man can 
develop and grow in strength and un- 
derstanding only through his individual 
effort, in an atmosphere of ordered free- 
dom, which encourages and makes pos- 
sible voluntary cooperation with all his 
fellow-men who are similarly motivated 
and self-controlled. “These laws which 
govern human nature, and the observance 
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of which condition man’s advancement, 
have been codified many times and have 
come down to us as the laws of God in 
the Ten Commandments, and other pre- 
cepts and teachings of the spiritual lead- 
ers of our own and older civilizations. 
They have also been translated into such 
basic political documents as our Declara- 
tion of Independence and Constitution 
of the United States. 

But in the course of advancement in 
each civilization, it that man 
reaches a stage where his further prog- 
ress is challenged by the destructive 
forces, the reactionary or backward- 
pulling forces, of his own physical na- 
ture. Self-reliance, individual creative 
effort, the observance of the Golden 
Rule, these and other prices and condi- 
tions of freedom and progress become 
irksome as compared with a life of ef- 
fortless ease, or perhaps of adventure 
and riotous living, which may seem at- 
tainable in periods of great physical prog- 
ress, or which may be offered by power- 
seeking leaders in a time of crisis. The 
trait of the human mind which pulls 
us toward the belief in what we want to 
believe comes into play, and the crowd, 
listening to the premises of the “Great 
Man” and the slanders of the rabble- 
rouser, abandons the hard highroad of 
progress, tries the short-cut, pursues 
only the “abundant life” of. physical 
comforts, the “bread and circuses” of 
the Roman Emperors, the glory and 
full employment promised by the dic- 
tatorships of a Hitler and Mussolini, 
or the free medicine and redistribution 
of wealth of the welfare states of the 
Labor-Socialist government in England 
and the New and Fair Deals in the 
United States. 


seems 


Squandering Our Substance 


And thus it happens that in the very 
period when unusual abundance of “the 
good things of life” convinces the easily- 
convinced majorities that progress is at 
its height, the greatest reaction often is 
taking place. Hence it is, that history 
tells over and over the same story of 
the populace happily and insistently de- 
stroying and giving away the source of 
their strength, bestowing their suffrage 
and other favors upon their destroyers, 
and thus traveling happily and ever more 
rapidly toward disaster, at the very time 
they are convinced that “we never had 
it so good.” 

To return from the general to the 
specific—from the historic periods of 
civilization to the United States of to- 
day—what have we been doing? During 
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the first 110 years of our national exist- 
ence, individual self-reliance, voluntary 
cooperation, the free market, and free- 
dom of competition were dominant traits 
in American life. Government was 
strictly limited in the part which it 
played in our lives. Government existed 
to protect us from violence and fraud, 
and to do only those things for us where- 
in the force of law and coercion are re- 
quired, in order to provide this pro- 
tection. 


“Free Government” 


The American thought of himself as 
living his life outside of, and not in 
and through government. While he 
spoke of his form of society as a form 
of government and of his government as 
a “free government,” what those of the 
older generations meant and understood 
was that they were free from the inter- 
ference, the ministrations, or guidance 
of government in their private lives. 
They lived their lives in and through 
their homes, their economic activities, 
their churches, and other cultural in- 
stitutions. Their concern with govern- 
ment was only to keep it in its place, 
and to see to it that those who admin- 
istered it were capable of enforcing the 
necessary laws fairly, uniformly, equally, 
and impartially. Yes, it is true, as will 
be at once suggested, that I am describ- 
ing now only the prevailing or dominant 
view, because there was always a re- 
actionary minority who now and again 
yearned for the government to come to 
their aid in all the phases, and particu- 
larly in all the cares, burdens, and ills 
of life. 

The Backward Steps 


Time does not permit any detailing of 
the steps by which the dominant attitude 
toward government, and the stages by 
which the limitations upon government, 
changed and changed until we arrived 
where we are today. The story has been 
told so often that most people can at 
once recall the main backward steps. 

Among the first was the beginning of 
the idea that it was our duty to spread 
freedom and our ideas of political insti- 
tutions for the achievement of freedom 
throughout the world, even if we had 
to resort to war against other nations 
in order to do so. The Spanish-Ameri- 
can War may or may not have been the 
beginning of our war against totalitarian 
aggression throughout the world. In 
any event, the Spanish-American War 
brought us the first Roosevelt into the 
presidency, and the beginning of the 
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aggrandizement of big government, the 
“big stick” of Federal government. 

There followed the emergence of 
three parties, the election of a minority 
president, and the concurrent emergence 
of the idea that the Federal government 
should undertake to regulate money and 
banking and credit, and the trade prac- 
tices of many businesses. Then, most 
important of all, in the year 1913 oc- 
curred the endowment of the Federal 
government with the power to collect 
and redistribute the earnings of the 
people—the adoption of the income tax 
or 16th amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. With one excep- 
tion, no greater single step toward the 
loss of freedom of the individual and 
the concentration in the Federal gov- 
ernment of absolute power was taken 
than this one. It included the power to 
discriminate, to take all the earnings of 
some citizens and none of others, and 
thus provided the Federal government 
with a powerful instrument for revolu- 
tion under the name of reform. 


Decline of the Republic 


Then came our war to make the 
world safe for democracy, the first big 
crusade which not only prepared the 
way for the second and third, but also 
was a powerful influence in orienting 
the mind of the American toward the 
national government as the one big cen- 
ter in which he lived and around which 
his life revolved. For the first time in 
our history, there was established the 
power of the Federal government to 
conscript an army to fight a war upon 
foreign soil. And the discharged soldier 
had established his contact with the 
Federal government and the “right,” 
as he was taught, to rely upon that gov- 
ernment for special favors in exchange 
for his service in the armed forces of 
the United States. By Constitutional 
amendment also came still more steps 
toward democracy and away from a 
republican form of government. Among 
these were the direct election of United 
States senators, and the 
amendment. 


prohibition 


Then in the Twenties came the post- 
war boom and the prohibition era, big 
and reckless loans to foreign countries, 
international Federal Reserve 
regulation of credit. All helped to pre- 
pare the way for the Bust of 1929 and 
the depression and the election of a 
master demagogue to the presidency. 

With the accession of the second 
Roosevelt to the presidency the flood- 
gates of reaction against the American 
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plan of self-reliance and limited gov- 
ernment were opened and there swept 
over the American scene the deluge of 
collectivism and socialism from the Old 
World. Again, the people stampeded as 
they had stampeded to bestow powers 
upon the Caesars in ancient Rome and 
upon Hitler and Mussolini and the So- 
cialist government in more recent days. 
Great gaping holes were driven in the 
Constitution by a packed Supreme 
Court, and through misinterpretation of 
the interstate commerce, the welfare 
clause, the taxing clauses, and with 
clever and expert use of the powers to 
discriminate and to pervert executive 
rules and laws, the new generations of 
Americans after 1933 came to under- 
stand that government in America was 
everything, and government meant only, 
or at least primarily, the executive 
branch of the Federal government, with 
the president as the Great Man. 


When by 1939, with unemployment 
still unsolved, the new system began to 
falter, and the devotees of big govern- 
ment began to doubt, there came the 
bold idea which again, as in many pre- 
vious instances in other lands, had been 
the idea when all else failed. That was 
the idea of intervention in foreign wars, 
possibly leading to world leadership and 
greater glory for the executive branch 
of the Federal government. 

I regret that time does not permit 
further tracing of even the big steps by 
which we arrived at the present—the 
time of perpetual crisis, of world leader- 
ship, and, of course, of absolute concen- 
tration of power—now, the greatest 
power of all, the power in the executive 
branch of government to involve us in 
war. 


“Where Are We Now?” 


To answer the question, ““Where then 
are we now?” summarily and _ hastily, 
I want to give three quotations from 
recent writings by competent authori- 
ties. The first is from Whittaker 
Chambers in his letter to his children 
published in The Saturday Evening Post 
as the introductory chapter in Chambers’ 
story of the Hiss Case, “I Was a 
Witness”: 

in this century, within the 

next decades, will be decided for gen- 
erations whether all mankind is to 
communist, whether — the 
whole world is to become free, or 
whether, in the struggle, civilization 
as we know it, is to be completely 
destroved or completely changed. It 
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is our fate to live upon that turning 

point in history. 

The world has reached that turning 
point by the steep stages of a crisis 
mounting for generations. Few men 
are so dull that they do not know 
that the crisis exists and that it threat- 
ens their lives at every point. It is 
popular to call it a social crisis. It is 
in fact a total crisis—religious, moral, 
intellectual, social, political, economic. 
Communism, which claims to be a 
solution of the crisis, is itself a symp- 
tom and an irritant of the crisis. 

The second quotation is from an edi- 
torial in The New York Times of Oc- 
tober 31, 1951, and is as quoted in 
Garet Garrett’s most recent book, “The 
Rise of Empire.” 

the Korean war has brought 

a great and probably long-lasting 

change in our history and way of life 

forcing us to adopt measures 
which are changing the whole Ameri- 
can scene and our relations with the 
rest of the world. .. . We have em- 
barked on a partial mobilization for 
which about 100 billion dollars have 
been already made available. We have 
been compelled to activate and ex- 
pand our alliances at an ultimate cost 
of some 25 billion dollars, to press 
for rearmament of our former enemies 
and to scatter our own forces at mili- 
tary bases throughout the 
Finally, we have been forced not only 
to retain but to expand the draft and 
to press for a system of universal mili- 
tary training which will affect the 
lives of a whole generation. The pro- 
ductive effort and tax burden result- 


world. 


ing from these measures are changing 
the econemic pattern of the land. 

What is not so clearly understood, 
here or abroad, is that these are no 
temporary measures for a temporary 
emergency but rather the beginning 
of a wholly new military status for 
the United States, which seems cer- 
tain to be with us for a long time to 
come. 

Upon that editorial, Garrett has this 
comment, in part: “Never before in 
our history, probably never before in 
any history, could so dire a forecast 
have been made in these level tones. 
But what they are saying is true.” 

And my third quotation is from Win- 
ston Churchill, as quoted in the closing 
paragraphs of that book, 
“The Struggle for Europe,” by Chester 
Wilmot: 


. in Roosevelt’s life and by his 


remarkable 
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Twenty-One Million Man-Hours of Safe Operation 
Honored by Safety Merit Awards 


S of the first of July, 16 Safety 

Merit Award Certificates, repre- 
senting 21,174,421 man-hours of safe 
operation by electric company personnel, 
have been authorized in the six months 
following attainment of the 200 million 
man-hours of safe operation recognized 
by the Institute's Safety Merit Award 
since its inception. The crossing of the 
200 million mark occurred on December 
3, 1951, with the authorization of a one 
million man-hour certificate for the 
Meter and Installation Department of 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Pow- 
er Co. of Baltimore, formally presented 
to the company two months later. 

The Safety Merit Award was first 
authorized in June, 1942, following a 
proposal of a subcommittee of the EEI 
Accident Prevention Committee request- 
ing that the ‘Institute award a Certifi- 
cate of Merit to member companies who 
have completed one million man-hours 
without a disabling injury, upon appli- 
cation by the member company.” The 
purpose of the award, as stated in the 
rules and regulations governing it (BuL- 
LETIN, 1952, page 44), is 
“To give national recognition to elec- 
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tric companies for meritorious achieve- 
ment in accident prevention,” and 
henceforth periodic listings of companies 
qualifying for the award will appear in 
the BULLETIN. 

An enviable safety record was hon- 
ored recently when the Engineering and 
Construction Department of the Ala- 
bama Power Co. received a certificate 
for a million man-hours of operation 
without a disabling accident. ‘Though 
engineering and construction personnel 
have in the past contributed to the win- 


actions he changed, he altered deci- 
sively and permanently the social axis, 
the moral axis, of mankind by in- 
volving the New World inexorably 
and irrevocably in the fortunes of the 


Old. 


garded as one of the commanding 


His life must therefore be re- 


events in human destiny. 

Mr. Wilmot follows that quotation 
with his own observation to the effect 
that these “heavy international burdens” 
which have been accepted by American 
people since the war “have devolved upon 
them largely as a result of the political 
and military mistakes of their wartime 


ning of Safety Merit Awards for divi- 
sions and companies as a whole, this was 
the first time in the ten-year history of 
the award that an engineering and con- 
struction group was so honored as a unit. 


Other segments of the Alabama 
Power Co. organization recently cited 
for their accident prevention record 
were Electric Operations, with two two- 
million man-hour certificates, and the 
Eastern Division, with a one million 
man-hour certificate. 

In addition, the following companies 
were also recipients of Safety Merit 
Awards during the period December 3, 
1951, to July 1: 
Department and the Generating Plants 
Division, The Cleveland Electric II- 
luminating Co., each with a one million 
man-hour certificate; the Electric Divi- 
sion, Consolidated Gas Electric Light 
& Power Co. of Baltimore, with a one 
million man-hour certificate; the Mar- 
ion-Muncie Division, Indiana & Michi- 
gan Electric Co., with a one million 
man-hour certificate; the Kansas Gas 
and Electric Co., with a one million 


the Customers Service 


man-hour certificate for the entire com- 
pany; the Elyria and Massillon Divi- 
sions, Ohio Edison Co., each with a 
man-hour certificate; the 
Electric Co., 
with both a one million and a two 


one million 
Southwestern Gas and 


million man-hour certificate for the en- 
tire company; the Twelfth Street Sta- 
tion, Virginia Electric & Power Co., 
with a one million man-hour certificate ; 
and the Janesville and Fond du Lac 
Districts, Wisconsin Power & Light 
Co., each with a one million man-hour 


certificate. 


leaders, and especially Roosevelt, Mar- 
shall, and Eisenhower. : 

Again let us ask, in the light of the 
trends and events within our country 
during the past 50 years and the accel- 
eration thereof during the past 20, and 
in view of our place and our responsi- 
bility in the international scene as in- 
dicated in the quotations last above, 
where are we now? We are in the grip 
of an all-powerful government, and that 
government and consequently the whole 
American people are now involved in 
world-wide evil and destructive forces 

(Continued on page 268) 
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Executive and Supervisory ‘Training 


and Development 


By Ernest R. Acker 


President, Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corporation 


An address before the Nineteenth Annual Conference, Southeastern Electric Exchange, 


MONG the important factors af- 
fecting the present operations 
and future development of the 

electric industry, the question of execu- 
tive and supervisory training and devel- 
opment is particularly interesting, be- 
cause it is one of the most important 
elements in long-range planning for the 
great future which is still before the 
industry. Our future leaders must be 
more capable than even the best in the 
industry today. 

In this connection, any competent 
review of the future of the industry 
will indicate that its horizons are as 
yet unlimited. The electric industry is 
already the fastest growing major in- 
dustry of the country and forecasts of 
its future growth stagger the imagination 
of its most optimistic leaders. The pros- 
pective figures of installed capacity, out- 
put, revenue,.and investment indicate 
that within 25 years electric service will 
become of such vital importance to every 
home, farm, shop, and factory in the 
country that this industry will become 
the largest single factor in the continued 
success of the American economy. This 
position will require broad-gauged lead- 
ers, not only with high technical, finan- 
cial, and administrative ability but with 
a supreme knowledge of human relations 
and a generous quota of industrial states- 
manship in their makeup. 


Central Hudson’s Approach 

One approach to the problem of exec- 
utive training is now being developed in 
the Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Corp. The program which it has adopted 
is intended not only to build better man- 
agement personnel for the future, but 
to improve the performance of the exist- 
ing organization and more adequately fit 
it to meet the pressing needs of the day. 

Like many other companies it has of 
necessity, during the postwar period, 
given increasing attention to the needs 
of the organization for improved educa- 
tional and 


management _ techniques. 


These needs have developed in part be- 
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cause of the rapid growth of the business 
and the increasing complexities of opera- 
tions to keep pace with technical ad- 
vances, but more particularly because of 
the growing importance of union rela- 
tionships, the complicated requirements 
of governmental regulations, the increas- 
ing importance of the labor component 
of costs and the demand of people today 
for greater recognition and satisfaction 
in their work. In the years immediately 
after the war, it was obvious that the 
training of the organization had not kept 
pace with the changing requirements of 
economic and social structures and that 
a new type of educational effort would 
be required to reorient the organization 
and re-establish its prewar effectiveness. 

The present program of the Central 
Hudson Corp. resulted from a complete 
review of the company’s educational re- 
quirements made two years ago by a 
committee of management and_ super- 
visory personnel. The membership in- 
cluded none of the principal officers of 
the company, so that its findings would 
be free of any executive domination. The 
committee was asked to 
whether or not the company’s educa- 


determine 


tional program should be expanded and, 
if so, what character of program should 
be adopted and how such a program 
should be administered. After an ex- 
haustive review, the committee recom- 
mended that the company concentrate 
first on a program for the development 
of its management and supervisory per- 
sonnel before instituting any general ed- 
ucational program for the organization 
as a whole. The wisdom of this decision, 
which delayed the general program for 
at least a year, has been clearly demon- 
strated by the important part which the 
supervisors now play in the expanded 
educational program of the company. 
The findings of the committee were 
implemented by the engagement of the 
firm of Rogers, Slade and Hill, Manage- 
ment Consultants, to conduct a survey 
of supervisory and employee opinion and 
to assist in the planning and execution 
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of an appropriate educational program 
based on the results of the survey. The 
survey was made through personal inter- 
views with supervisors and employees 
conducted on a completely anonymous 
basis by the company’s consultants. The 
very fact that the management was will- 
ing to subject itself to this kind of inde- 
pendent audit and examination had a 
highly favorable effect on the company’s 
organization and the survey interviews 
reflected with few exceptions a willing- 
ness to talk frankly about employee- 
company problems and to make construc- 
tive suggestions for the improvement of 
working relationships between employees 
and supervisors and between supervisors 
and their superiors. 


Consultants’ Report 
The following high-spot review of the 
consultants’ report may be of interest: 


Needs of the Supervisors 


1. There is too much complacency 
among supervisors. Too many individ- 
uals are satisfied with doing what they 
can under the circumstances; too few 
make any effort to change or improve 
the circumstances even when they are 
not satisfied with them. 

Security is too often the prime con- 
sideration and security means keeping 
out of trouble, “do what you're told,” 
“keep your nose clean,” “it’s best to 
play safe; after all, you're not expected 
to make many suggestions.”” There seems 
to be very little premium on initiative, 
particularly in regard to personnel prob- 
lems or human relations. 

These attitudes, characteristic of too 
many supervisors down the line, seem to 
be due to: 

a. Superiors giving help primarily on 
the mechanics of the work but not 
much on how to deal with people. 

b. Superiors not enlisting supervisors’ 
participation in solving work or 
personnel problems. Consequently, 
supervisors too seldom enlist the 
advice of their subordinates. 
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2. Supervisors lack skills and tech- 
niques of effective human relations. Su- 
pervisors are well meaning; very few 
are really “tough” or hard to get along 
with. But many feel seriously handi- 
capped by lack of knowledge and skill 
in human relations, especially when they 
deal with the younger employee. 

The supervisors are puzzled ; some are 
afraid of the union and the conditions 
created by it. They retreat in the face 
of any challenge or threat of challenge 
by the union. 

Some admit that the best way to be 
liked is to see that men get considerable 
overtime, rather than do what is reason- 
ably expected during regular hours. 

Lacking confidence in themselves and 
their techniques of motivating high stand- 
ards of performance, they play safe and 
put up with the situation instead of 
making a determined effort to change 
workers’ attitudes and improve the situ- 
ation. Consequently, they often fail to 
claim and secure what are really man- 
agement’s rights. They tend to dodge 
responsibilities; they avoid initiative; 
they permit slighting of the job, both in 
quantity and quality. On the other hand, 
they wish they knew how to deal with 
these problems. Many are asking for 
help. 

3. Too many supervisors fail to de- 
velop group feeling and group responsi- 
bility. 

4. Too few know how to “sell” ideas. 
Some don’t even realize the value of 
sharing ideas about company plans and 
policies with employees. They fail to tell 
all they should, so communication is 
spotty. 

5. Most supervisors need to improve 
their planning and assigning of work, 
their delegation of 
authority, their ways of appraising re- 
sults. These represent the managerial 
phases of their supervisory responsibili- 
ties. 

What they know has been learned 
largely by trial and error; “experience” 
has been as effective in teaching poor 
methods as it has good ones. Human 


responsibility and 


relations, motivation, and morale would 
be improved by better planning, delega- 
tion, and ways of checking on results. 

These five needs listed above contrib- 
ute to low productivity, spotty quality, 
human relations problems, and high costs. 

The situation can be changed, first, 
through better communications; second, 
through training in supervision; and 
third, through better direction from su- 
periors and more consultative manage- 
ment. 
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Let’s look briefly at the implications 
of this situation for the department 


heads. 


Needs of the Management Group 
(particularly department heads and those 
who direct supervisors of foremen). 

1. Supervisors need more help on com- 
munication. Policies, plans, and executive 
decisions are not always passed down 
the line; often the transmission is de- 
layed ; what is learned by supervisors too 
often comes first from the union repre- 
sentative, the “grapevine,” or even from 
outside the company. 

Communication is too strictly limited 
to divisional matters; persons don’t know 
what is going on in the other divisions 
or why. Company loyalties are handi- 
capped. Supervisors ‘aren’t told enough 
about how to interpret and apply com- 
pany policies and decisions even when 
told what they are. 

2. Supervisors need more help from 
superiors on how to deal with personnel 
and human relations problems. Super- 
visors feel that they get plenty of help 
on the of their jobs, but 
they too seldom look to their superiors 


“mechanics” 


for help on such matters as how to mo- 
tivate productivity or to build morale 
and teamwork, how to “handle” the 
younger element, and how to develop 
responsibility, initiative, interest in the 
job. 

3. Both supervisors and some mem- 
bers of the management group need a 
clearer understanding of the organiza- 
tion structure, duties, and responsibilities 
and relationships. This applies especially 
to “line and_ staff” 
where two or more organization units 
are involved in an operation. 


relationships and 


4. The organization needs more prac- 
tice of consultative management by mem- 
bers of the management group. Most 
superiors profit from enlisting 
more participation of their supervisory 


would 


subordinates in solving day-by-day prob- 
lems. They need to call for more com- 
munication “up the line.” Supervisors 
need to be asked to contribute their 


ideas and to be given “examples” of how 
they should enlist participation of their 
subordinates. 

5. More systematic development of 
personnel for replacements and for new 
positions. 

It may be asked, ‘““How do the above 
needs compare to those common to other 
comparable businesses or industries?” In 
brief, the situation which Central Hud- 
son faces is not worse or more difficult 
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than the typical company. In many re- 
spects the situation is much better than 
the average. 

The situation is really typical of the 
more progressive companies which have 
been intelligently and honestly con- 
cerned about people and good manage- 
ment. Experience indicates, however, that 
these are the very companies which are 
least satisfied with their supervisory and 
management effectiveness and are doing 
the most to bring them to increasingly 
higher levels. 

In summary, it was found that the 
company needed, first, training in super- 
vision techniques; second, clarification of 
relationships, duties, responsibilities and 
authority within the organization; and 
third, modernization of communication 
practice, using the term in its very 
broadest sense. 


Supervisory Conference Program 


Based on these findings and the rec- 
ommendations of its educational advi- 
sory committee, the company initiated, 
first, a supervisory conference program 
conducted by its management consul- 
tants in weekly sessions following dinner 
meetings of the management and super- 
visory groups. The sessions were held 
for groups of from 15 to 20 persons, 
the management and supervisory person- 
nel meeting in entirely separate groups. 
In the first series of sessions, instruction 
was given in subjects dealing with the 
principles and tools of modern manage- 
ment. ‘These subjects included Princi- 
ples of Sound Organization, Coordina- 
tion and Control, The Supervisor’s Re- 
sponsibilities, How to Plan and Assign 
Work, How to Delegate and Audit Per- 
formance, How to Communicate and 
Sell Ideas, and How to Build and Main- 
tain Good Human Relations. 


In the second phase of the program, 
several sessions were devoted to instruc- 
tion and training in Principles of Con- 
sultative Management, Techniques of 
Conference Leadership, and How to 
Plan and Lead Problem-Solving Con- 
ferences. These meetings were conducted 
by consultants using the coach and drill 
procedure, under which all participants 
received training and practice in all 
phases of conference leadership. 

In the third phase, each group elected 
a chairman and secretary, chose group 
leaders on a rotating basis, and con- 
ducted a series of problem-solving con- 
ferences on subjects of their own choos- 
ing taken from their daily work experi- 
ence. In this phase of the program, the 
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consultants acted as observers, critics, 
and advisers of the group and sum- 
marized the results at the end of each 
conference. Through this procedure the 
participants gained confidence and as- 
surance and learned how to apply their 
newly acquired skills in dealing with 
attitudes and emotions and in reaching 
joint conclusions. 


Three-Way Communication 

During this training period it was 
continuously impressed on the partici- 
pants that the company had accepted 
the principle of consultative management 
and would make it effective as soon as 
the organization had completed its train- 
ing. This type of management has been 
described by Thomas A. Nelson, of 
Rogers, Slade and Hill, as follows: 

‘When an administrator says, ‘We be- 
lieve in and practice consultative man- 
agement,’ one can expect him to go fur- 
ther and describe a plan by which the 
head of each department regularly brings 
his associates into conference for discus- 
sion of the goals, progress, and problems 
of the department. He does the same 
with those who report to him. 

“The meetings enlist the free and 
frank discussion of everyone; they are 
not dominated by the department head. 
Members feel free to express their real 
thoughts. Executive decisions giye con- 
sideration to the opinions expressed. In 
any effective plan of consultative man- 
agement, the policies and decisions 
agreed upon by top administrative 
groups are represented to groups down 
the line so that they may be clearly 
understood and plans for the implemen- 
tation may be discussed. These meet- 
ings provide communication down the 
line of organization. 

“At the same time the groups present 
their suggestions, which have grown out 
of their experience, for making policies 
work more effectively. Furthermore, 
they have the assurance that their ideas 
are being considered by superiors. Thus, 
these meetings also provide communi- 
cation up the line of organization. If 
department heads clear with each other 
through periodic conferences, there is 
communication across the organization. 
Consultative management thus provides 
three-way communication.” 

As an interesting side-light on our 
supervisory conference program, the su- 
pervisors understood fully that the com- 
pany proposed to improve its communi- 
cations upward in the organization and 
through the conference method to make 
greater use of the experience of its su- 
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pervisors in the reaching of management 
decisions. They realized, too, that the 
department heads and managers were 
receiving the same type of training in 
conference leadership as that being given 
to them. They were unanimous in their 
acceptance of the program and in their 
belief in the new techniques, but they 
were frankly skeptical as to whether 
the “boss” would actually use them at 
the termination of the training period. 
While they all saw that they should 
gain increased recognition and satisfac- 
tions under the new program, some 
thought it was just too good to be true 
and that after a short time everything 
would be as before. As a result, the 
management group was put on its met- 
tle and developed a firm resolve to make 
the program work. Happily, the fears 
of the supervisors have been dispelled 
and the program is functioning as 
planned. 


Effective Joint Action 


At the conclusion of the educational 
and training phase, the supervisory con- 
ference plan was adopted and made a 
continuing part of the company’s nor- 
mal operating procedure. Practically all 
of the company’s executive, administra- 
tive, professional, and sales promotion 
personnel now participate in a program 
of periodic interdepartmental confer- 
ences, which is supervised by a coordi- 
nating committee of top-ranking man- 
agers and supervisors. This committee 
is responsible for the direction of the 
program, the screening and coordination 
of the conclusions and recommendations 
of the conference groups, the transmis- 
sion of the recommendations to top man- 
agement, and the issuance of reports to 
the conference groups as to the disposi- 
tion made of such recommendations. 

The individual conference groups are 
arranged so that each is composed of 
representatives from various levels and 
from all departments, with a chairman 
and secretary elected by the group. Sub- 
jects are chosen by the group and min- 
utes of the proceedings are circulated so 
that each group is familiar with the 
discussions and conclusions of the others. 
In the early stages of the program, the 
consultants advised that it was impor- 
tant to permit the conference groups to 
choose their own subjects, as a demon- 
stration of the management’s willingness 
to consider any subject which the con- 
ference groups considered important. 
The reaction was excellent and the sub- 
jects covered a broad field dealing with 
communications, employee attitudes, pub- 
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lic relations, indoctrination, cooperation, 
and many others. After a few months, 
however, it was apparent that the groups 
were convinced of the management’s 
sincerity of purpose and would like to 
have subjects assigned to them so that 
they could have a part in the solution 
of the actual current problems of the 
business. This is exactly what had been 
hoped for, and the opportunity was wel- 
comed to use these groups to reflect the 
combined judgment and experience of 
supervisory personnel in the solution of 
specific problems. 

The problem-solving conference gives 
unusual opportunity for the develop- 
ment of. executive and supervisory per- 
sonnel. It is based on the principle of 
effective joint action, which is the most 
important test of good management. 
Such action is obtained through joint 
examination of the facts, joint considera- 
tion of possible solutions, and joint con- 
clusions as to the best solution of the 
problem. During this process the group 
must use all the tools of sound human 
relations, and its individual members 
receive training in a high type of dy- 
namic leadership. The training is of 
particular value to the younger mem- 
bers of the organization, who have the 
opportunity at an earlier age to sit with 
supervisors and managers of all levels 
and from all departments and to par- 
ticipate on an equal basis with them in 
the consideration of common problems. 
As a result, their interests are broad- 
ened, their viewpoints are given expres- 
sion, and they gain an understanding 
of the oneness of the organization and 
of the interdependence of their own 
functions and the other functions of the 
business. 


Conference Method Extended 


As the interdepartmental conference 
program of the company has progressed 
and its benefits have become more evi- 
dent and widespread, the conference 
method has been extended naturally and 
logically to the conduct of normal de- 
partmental operations. As a result, the 
practice is generally prevalent at all 
supervisory levels’in all departments and 
is now extending on down through small 
working units to include the employee 
level of the organization. Over-all 
leadership has improved; ideas are now 
sold—not merely told; interdepartmen- 
tal cooperation and coordination are 
more effective and more wholesome; 
there is a wider dissemination of infor- 
mation in the organization; and the 
most important step has been taken in 
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the modernization of the executive and 
supervisory development program. 

As a collateral feature of the confer- 
ence program, the company’s system of 
internal communication has been com- 
pletely revamped. This need developed 
in the initial survey of supervisory opin- 
ion and became more obvious as con- 
ference groups tackled specific organi- 
zation problems. The new procedure 
was developed by a committee of man- 
agers and supervisors and was based 
largely on the present-day needs of the 
organization as revealed in the discus- 
sions of the conference groups. 


Job Description 


The opinion survey also developed the 
need for clarification of relationships, 
duties, responsibilities, and authority 
within the organization. From this came 
a complete revision of the company’s 
organization charts and their review 
by the conference groups. More impor- 
tant than that, however, position analyses 
and prepared position descriptions of all 
management and supervisory positions 
have been made, and are being re- 
viewed with each individual involved. 
This has given the opportunity for con- 
structive study and creative thinking on 
the part of the entire group. Since the 
position description is prepared from a 
review of the analysis with the individ- 
ual filling the job and since agreement 
is reached with him as to the content, 
accuracy, and adequacy of the descrip- 
tion, an important and valuable educa- 
tional result has been obtained. 

The next logical step will be perform- 
ance appraisal as a basis for salary ad- 
ministration, for determination of indi- 
vidual training requirements, for the 
selection of those available for promo- 
tion, and for the scheduling of the num- 
ber, type, and qualifications of those 
required for replacement. 


Educational Activities Stimulated 


Finally, we have through our confer- 
ence program greatly stimulated the 
general educational activities of the com- 
pany. The program developed not only 
the specific types of general educational 
effort required, but also the effective 
techniques for the execution of a full- 
fledged educational program. As a con- 
sequence, the entire organization has 
completed Edwin Vennard’s ‘“Ameri- 
can Economic System” program and is 
now engaged in a study of “How Our 


Business System Operates,” based on 
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The Struggle for Power 


(Continued from page 264) 


which threaten to enslave if not destroy 
us. 

I am sure that it has long since oc- 
curred to you to ask, “Just what do all 
these cosmic forces and revolutions and 
crises have to do with the current prob- 
lems of the electric companies and their 
managers?” My answer is that this 
situation has everything to do with us, 
because our life and our business are 
only a part of the greater whole. The 
foundations, the entire security, the 
whole of our big problems and of our 
opportunity for survival are bound up 
with the extrication of the people of 
the United States from this concentra- 
tion of power in government and the 
total enslavement of the individual which 
is involved therein. 

Our Primary Responsibility 

Above all, the threat of government 
ownership of the electric companies 
should be a matter of relatively small 
concern even to those of us who are 
managers of those companies. In a crisis 
in which a man’s life is immediately 
threatened, he does not continue to give 
his principal attention to the perform- 
ance even of an important part of his 
daily work. He first wants to make 


the DuPont and General Electric ma- 
terial. 

The programs are presented by con- 
ference leaders specially trained for the 
purpose and drawn largely from the 
general employee group. They have de- 
veloped a keen interest in their work, 
have become key centers of influence 
throughout the organization, and are 
available for continuing effort in this 
field. They have been used recently to 
get several matters of special importance 
before the entire organization simulta- 
neously and in the shortest possible time. 
These matters included the story of our 
electric rate increase and the Niagara 
River redevelopment project. In the 
case of the rate increase all employees 
of the company were given the whole 
story as to the reasons for and amount 
of the small conference 
groups, on the same day that the new 
rates were announced to the public. The 
reaction of the employees was highly 
favorable, and their prompt and com- 
plete understanding of the situation was 


increase, in 


sure that he is going to be here to con- 
tinue in that work. 

If we could make our principal con- 
tribution to the great task before us of 
restoring liberty and extricating the gov- 
ernment of the United States from the 
impossible mess in which its foolish lead- 
ers in the last war involved us, if we 
could make the contribution by devot- 
ing our principal attention to the threats 
of government ownership of the electric 
companies, that is what we should do. 

I submit, however, that the one big 
task before every American is to awaken 
the American people to their danger, 
to the crisis which threatens their lives 
and the lives of their children. Men of 
the electric industry are not only leaders 
in the business world, but are first, and 
above all, leading citizens of their com- 
munities, their state, and their nation. 
They cannot in a time of crisis shirk 
that responsibility. 

It is up to us to help awaken our 
fellow citizen. It is the people who must 
be awakened, and made to see the peril. 
Until they are awakened the politician 
neither can nor will do anything. Vot- 
ing is not enough. This is a job for our 
daily lives—the one big job. 


an important factor in the maintenance 
of public relations during the critical 
period. 


Only some of the features of an up- 
to-date executive and supervisory de- 
velopment program have been touched 
on in this discussion. They have been 
presented, however, from the standpoint 
of a small company in which the oppor- 
tunity for cadet courses, rotation of 
supervisory personnel through key po- 
sitions, and other elements of a com- 
prehensive program are somewhat lim- 
ited. I believe, however, that Central 
Hudson has tackled first the most im- 
portant parts of the job and has a struc- 
ture which can be readily expanded as 
the need and opportunity arise. We in 
the company are particularly impressed 
with the experience which we have had 
to date with the process of consultative 
management, and we are confident that 
it will be a highly constructive factor 
in the development of our future execu- 
tive and supervisory personnel. 
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America’s Defense and the American Way 


By Allan B. Kline 


President, American Farm Bureau Federation 


An address before the Twentieth Annual Convention of the Edison Electric Institute, 


HE problems we face are not nec- 

essarily divided up into business 

problems, farming problems, gov- 
ernmental problems, and labor problems. 
Many of them are common problems, 
which we all face as citizens and which 
we face more or less equally. 

In agriculture we find that as Amer- 
ica expands and becomes more efficient, 
the farm group gets smaller, though 
not long ago it was the dominant group 
in America. When I began dealing with 
farm problems, roughly a third of us in 
this country were farmers. Today, the 
census says that between 15 and 16 per 
cent of our people are engaged in agri- 
culture.. However, the census further 
discloses that about half of those listed 
as farmers produce between 90 and 95 
per cent of all the agricultural commodi- 
ties that move in trade. This is the 
agriculture that makes America possible. 
It is only because a small percentage of 
our population can produce necessary 
food and fiber that time and personnel 
are available to do all the other things 
that constitute America. 

At the same time, farmers are be- 
coming increasingly a minority group 
and, as such, require understanding on 
the part of other people of the prob- 
lems involved in the agricultural busi- 
It would not seem necessary for 
me to mention that members of the elec- 
tric industry form a minority, too, and 
that it wouldn’t hurt them to have un- 
derstanding outside their business. So 
agriculture and the electric industry 
have something in common. 


ness. 


A Great Emergency 

There is a great emergency in the 
world today, no doubt about that. It is 
concerned, if I be not mistaken, with 
the question of whether or not the sort 
of individual liberty you and I inherited 
is to survive, and its survival depends 
upon the citizens of the United States. 
There is neither any other country in 
the world nor is there any combination 
of other countries in the world that 
would even begin to dare to stand 
against that which threatens that sort 
of liberty, except as they join with the 
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Mr. KLINE 


United States. This is the truth. It is 
a mere statement of fact. 

I am vice president of an interna- 
tional organization, an international or- 
ganization of national farm organiza- 
tions, which meets annually for ten days 
or two weeks. Because of these meet- 
ings, I have been in Europe eight times 
since 1944. This is the area where the 
idea of individual liberty has the most 
real significance outside of the United 
States, at least in terms of the number 
of people involved. But the survival of 
the sort of liberty of which I am talking 
depends upon the people of the United 
States. If we are devoted to that ideal, 
we must try to understand it. We must 
get our values straight and prepare to 
defend them. Otherwise, they are done 
for. 

It is just 176 years since a little group 
of men in Philadelphia were invited into 
a room and asked to sign a document. 
They signed it. Do you know what it 
said? It said that men have certain 
inalienable rights, that they received 
them from their Creator. It said fur- 
ther that governments among men are 
instituted for the purpose of guarantee- 
ing these rights. This, it said, is the 
fundamental purpose of government. 

I wish we could feel that we were 
in that room, that whoever is talking to 
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us is the man with that document, and 
that each of us is asked, “Will you sign 
it?’ Let us see whether or not we think 
we would have. When these men in 
Philadelphia said, ““We are putting back 
of this proposition all that we have, all 
that we are, our sacred honor,” they were 
not fooling. This was treason. It was 
treason on the part of a small group 
of men, backed by 13 weak, dissociated 
states against a very powerful nation. 
If the experiment came off wrong, they 
would be hung. But they did sign it. 

The idea was not new, but founding 
a government on that proposition was 
new. They believed that it was a great 
idea. It seemed to them that there was 
nothing they could do with their prop- 
erty or their lives more significant than 
to found a government based on this 
proposition. “They believed this to be 
their best method of making a contri- 
bution to the future. It was not con- 
cerned with making a fortune. It was 
not concerned with the accumulation 
of great personal power. It was con- 
cerned with a great idea. They were 
prepared to back it, and they did. 

Eleven years later there was assembled 
in the same city a Constitutional Con- 
vention to form a United States of 
America. After long debate, a document 
was agreed upon called the Constitution 
of the United States. Again, after a 
great deal of debate and a lot of talking, 
the Constitution was adopted and there 
was a United States. 


The Fundamental Proposition 


The last clause in the Preamble to the 
Constitution restates the fundamental 
proposition. The purpose for which the 
government is established is to insure 
to ourselves and our posterity the bless- 
ings of liberty. It sounds a little hollow 
to a lot of us. It didn’t sound hollow 
to them, and it doesn’t sound hollow to 
me. That is what their government was 
for. It is what ours ought to be for. 

There are grave doubts, so historians 
tell us, that there ever would have been 
a United States of America except that 
some of the most important people in 
that convention said to the citizens of 
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the several states that if they would ap- 
prove this document, a Bill of Rights 
would be forthcoming. Two years later, 
the Bill of Rights was passed, the first 
ten amendments to the Constitution. 
We have been reading in our daily pa- 
pers arguments about some things which 
seem clear when we study the Bill of 
Rights. 

All of the Bill of Rights—and the 
Bill of Rights doesn’t just apply to one 
branch of the Federal government but 
to the whole of that government, Con- 
gress, the Courts, and the Executive— 
is concerned with things which belong to 
the people and which do not belong to 
the government. It is a series of restraints 
on the Federal government. The last two 
of these amendments make clear the spirit 
in which they were written. They say 
that rights mentioned as belonging to the 
people in no way disparage others which 
are not mentioned and which still belong 
to the people. They say further that those 
powers specifically granted to the Federal 
government belong to that government 
and that all other rights and powers still 
belong to the states and to the citizens of 
the states. | am a farmer, but | can un- 
derstand that. A lot of people don’t seem 
to. It seems to me to be a clear and pre- 
cise proposition. It is one with which we 
in the United States have had a lot of ex- 
perience, and successful experience, too. 

There are about 2,250,000,000 people 
in the world; 150,000,000 of them live 
in this country; yet we have over half 
the industrial production of the world. 
We have an educational system and an 
agriculture which keep our industrial 
production good company. Our labor 
force lives up to this same specification. 
Our possibilities are without limit. 


Time for Decision 

This is an important day in history, 
because the issue of the survival of indi- 
vidual liberty, as we enjoy it, is now be- 
ing decided. It is being decided by you 
and me. If by any chance we let it be de- 
cided for us, it will be decided in a way 
not to our liking. A lot of people would 
like to decide this for us. We had better 
decide it ourselves. 

Individual liberty is presently being 
subjected to a twofold attack. One is mil- 
itary, and the other is ideological. From 
the military standpoint, our liberty is op- 
posed by a ruthless, closely-held dictator- 
ship with great military strength and 
great physical resources. 

The ideological attack states that capi- 
talism has failed and that the capitalism 
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of a free people no longer works. It says 
that we must have a people’s government 
and that only a dictatorship can see that 
the people have what they ought to have. 
This ideology is a materialism based on 
atheism. It implies that it is the govern- 
ment that counts. We in this country be- 
lieve that it is the citizen and his inalien- 
able rights for whom government exists. 


Two Objectives 

1 offer two objectives which seem to 
me worthwhile. The first is to insure and 
to expand the blessings of liberty as we 
know them for ourselves and for others. 
I put that above anything, above any 
squabble between groups, above any per- 
sonal objective of any individual. 

Secondly, and in order to have the best 
chance of accomplishing this objective, 
we must try to avoid a third world war. 
Not everybody is in favor of avoiding the 
third world war. There are those who 
feel that we should build up our strength 
at the earliest possible time and, when we 
know we can win, precipitate such a war. 
A country of free people, such as ours is, 
does not do well in that kind of a war. 

There are a lot of people who think 
we are in the war now. However, Korea 
is not the war. I know that it is war, and 
1 know that it is hell and that it is bad, 
that it is evil, that it falls especially hard 
on those who are actually in it. However, 
if this Korean thing makes any sense at 
all, it is as part of an effort to avoid the 
third world war. Bad as it is, we lost in 
Korea last year only half as many people 
as we killed with automobiles on our 
own streets and highways. That is not 
the war. The tools of the war are not in 
use. Certainly our objective ought to be 
to avoid this total engrossing calamity 
that would involve, if it came, every ad- 
vanced nation of the world and most of 
the world’s resources in the most destruc- 
tive war of history. 

In this emergency there are two differ- 
ent approaches in this country. I may say, 
too, that they are advocated by some 
equally honest people on both sides. 
There is an easy differentiation between 
them. 

It has been suggested that we ought to 
put ourselves in an economic strait-jacket, 
politically controlled by the Federal gov- 
ernment. The best illustration of this ap- 
proach is in a set of amendments proposed 
to the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tees of the House and Senate about a year 
ago for amendment to the Defense Pro- 
Act, which had been passed 
the previous September. These proposals 
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were sent over by the Executive branch 
of the Federal government to the Legis- 
lative branch, asking the Congress to 
send back to the President the authority 
to nationalize our economy on a discre- 
tionary basis. 

In light of present circumstances, it 
might be well to take a little leisure some 
time in the next week; secure copies of 
the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution of the United States, the 
Bill of Rights, and the Federalist Papers ; 
spend an evening with them; and revive 
in our thinking the logic that went into 
the beginning of our country. And while 
doing this, it might also be well to reflect 
upon the proposal which I am about to 
describe. Remember that the proposal 
was to have Congress authorize vast 
powers to be exercised at the discretion 
of the President of the United States. 
Among all the millions of people in the 
Executive branch of our government, 
only two are elected, and only one of 
those is to have this discretion or the 
power which might be used to exercise 
that discretion. 

This set of proposals asked that the 
President be given power to buy, process, 
transport, store, use, or sell any material 
or commodity. The power sounds broad, 
and it is. He was to have the power to 
allot materials, to fix prices, to ration 
goods, to control rents, to stabilize wages, 
to use subsidies in lieu of prices to get 
production, to buy or to build any pro- 
duction facility, to do anything with 
those facilities that any private owner 
could do, and to license all business 
whose activity came within the purview 
of the Act. 

There were restraints involved, but 
the restraints were far less than those 
proposed six months earlier. These pro- 
posals are of a consistent pattern. It is 
the pattern of nationalization. It pro- 
poses the substitution of political deter- 
mination for individual citizens’ freedom 
of choice. 


Purposes of the Proposals 


These proposals are made for two pur- 
poses. The first is to get production. 
Why should we believe that we can get 
production best that way? Technical 
teams are coming to America from all 
over the world to see how we farm, how 
we make machine tools, how we transport 
goods, get high production per man. ‘This 
is an invitation, in the face of an emer- 
gency, to desert our own techniques with 
their proven efficiency and to copy meth- 
ods which have proved and are proving 
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less successful everywhere they have been 
or are being tried. We can go to a for- 
eign country and observe this for our- 
selves, but with just a little effort we 
can observe it here. 

Then, too, these proposals were made 
as a suggestion for the control of infla- 
tion. In fact, it is said that this is the 
only possible way to control inflation. I 
suggest to you that as a control of infla- 
tion this proposition is a fake. I am sure 
that some of the real thinkers back of it 
know it. This whole thing makes a pat- 
tern, and consistent patterns are not 
accidental. 

Control of Inflation 


‘The way for our government to con- 
trol inflation is for it to control its ex- 
penditures. Many of those who wish to 
control prices also wish to maintain a 
continued budget deficit. 

Let us use for illustration the proposed 
budget for next year, sent by the Execu- 
tive to our Congress. It proposed to col- 
lect in taxes 76.8 billion dollars and to 
spend 87.2 billion dollars. It proposed to 
take the 76.8 billion from those who had 
earned it, either before they got it or 
afterwards, but after it had been earned. 
Where was the other 10.4 billion dollars 
to come from? The easy answer is, out 
of the value of money. It has to come 
from some place. 

In the past this has been done by gov- 
ernments in many ways. The King’s 
Treasurer used to clip the coins when 
they came through the central treasury. 
Then the King said they were worth as 
much as they were worth before and 
used the clippings to make some new 
coins, which he said were worth as much 
as the others, which they were. A very 
direct method! We have operated the 
printing presses on occasion in our own 
country. There are some who think we 
ought to do it now. However, thers are 
difficulties involved in printing 10.4 bil- 
lion dollars worth of currency and pay- 
ing these government expenses directly. 
The prime difficulty is that the people 
would understand it. 

The major method currently used is 
to print government bonds and sell them 
to the banks. Let us say that next Sep- 
tember, after all the ins and outs have 
been accounted for, the government 
spends one billion dollars more than it 
takes in. It sells a billion dollars worth 
of bonds to the ‘banks, and in the banks 
a bookkeeping transaction takes place 
which shows one billion dollars worth 
of bonds as an asset and a checking ac- 
count as a liability. The government pays 
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its bills out of the checking account. ‘The 
people get it, put it back in the banks, 
and can have money for it if they want it. 

The difficulty is that there was not one 
billion dollars more goods and services 
available, only one billion dollars more 
in circulation. The purchasing power of 
the government came out of the value of 
the people’s money. All 
cheaper. 


income was 


Not only that. Every life insurance 
policy was cheapened. All deposits in 
banks were cheapened. All bonds were 
cheapened. In fact, every dollar asset had 
part of its value taken away, and since 
it was not done straight-forwardly, it is 
reasonable to say that it was stolen. Note 
that the very same people who are for 
these expanded controls are for the un- 
balanced budget. This is a significant 
point. 


Capitalize on Our Successes 

There is a very different approach to 
this emergency of ours. It starts out with 
the proposition that we do not know how 
long it will last, but that we intend to 
remain a free people, however long it 
may be. We say that we have a free 
system. It has difficulties and shortcom- 
ings, but we are prepared to overcome 
them. We are not prepared, however, to 
trade the system off. We are going to 
repair this machinery from time to time, 
but we are going to keep it because it is 
the finest one so far developed. We are 
going to investigate its advantages. We 
are going to capitalize on our successes, 
not copy comparative failure. 

In other words, we say we do need 
production. We need it for defense. We 
need it for use, but we can get it best by 
using our own methods, not getting into 
a politically manipulated economic strait- 
jacket. We reject the idea that since we 
were able to produce under these condi- 
tions in World War II, we could do it 
now. This is reasoning from analogy, but 
the analogy is false. In the last World 
War, we were spending half our total 
income on the war. We are now spend- 
ing some 17 per cent. At that time we 
did have terminal facilities. We were 
engaged with a major enemy and wished 
to break his power at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. Today we hope to outlast our op- 
position and to do it as a free people. 

So far as the American way is con- 
cerned, there has been a revolution in 
agriculture in the past 50 years. I have 
lived in it and been part of it. There are 
those who would lead us to believe that 
some particular law, which we have re- 
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cently passed, is the basis of this revolu- 
tion, but such is not the case. It is based 
firmly on education and research. It is 
based on research to develop the means 
of production. It is based on an educa- 
tional system which provides people with 
the latest findings of research, but it has 
an even deeper foundation. It is based on 
a liberal approach to the education of all 
farmers so that when information gets 
to the farm, there is someone there who 
can do something with it. 

The same thing applies throughout 
the American economy. We should get 
our reasoning straight. We had better 
use the American way. There is a very 
good possibility that we can match our 
production needs with our production 
capacity. We know how. There is cer- 
tainly a great danger that a straitjacket 
economy would not work in America, 
that in four or five or six years our po- 
tential would be 12 or 15 per cent below 
what it ought to be. So far as I know, 
our potential is unlimited. Everybody 
who sets a limit proves to be wrong. Our 
system of opportunity and reward pro- 
duces results. We use individual freedom 
of choice. We say to people that if they 
develop their abilities and deliver the 
goods, they can expect to do as they think 
best with what they get, and they can 
expect to get a good deal more than if 
they don’t deliver the goods. This not 
only encourages the individual to be 
more productive, but it has made it pos- 
sible for everyone to share in leisure, 
which heretofore has been the privilege 
of the few. 


The Best Way 


The first thing, then, is to recognize 
that the American way is the best way to 
get the production which we ‘need and 
the only way to maintain the liberty we 
seek to defend. 

The second thing we need to do at the 
present time is to get a Federal govern- 
ment bill we can pay, one which we can 
pay without 


resorting to cheapening 


money. Consider for a moment Federal 
taxes as the transfer of purchasing abil- 
ity from the people to the central gov- 
ernment. The measure of this transfer is 
not what is ordinarily called taxes, but 
Federal expenditures. All Federal ex- 
penditures represent first of all a trans- 
fer of purchasing ability from the people 
to the government. This is what the 
politician sometimes forgets to mention 
when he says, “Vote for me and I will 
give you so and so.” 


We can, and should, balance our cash 
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budget next year. Furthermore, if we do, 
we shall defend our country better than 
if we do not. Only by this means can we 
keep our money good and maintain that 
freedom of choice which has sparked our 
ability to produce. I am sure that we can 
out-produce our opponents. | am not at 
all sure we could “out control” them. 

Now, I am perfectly well aware that 
this business of controlling the budget is 
not easy, for our government has a lot of 
machinery for its own expansion. One of 
our tools is independent citizens’ associa- 
tions. The Farm Bureau is one of them, 
and the Institute is another. Alexis De- 
Tocqueville came to this country about 
1835 and wrote about it during the next 
five years. Early in his writings he talked 
about the tyranny of the majority. Later 
he discovered an antidote to it in Amer- 
ica’s genius for organization. He said that 
where, in a foreign country, any move- 
ment required a man of wealth and title 
or power to head it up, in America the 
people up and down Main Street just 
went ahead and did it themselves. They 
didn’t know it couldn’t be done, so they 
went ahead and did it. 

Now our government has become a 
great deal bigger, and independent or- 
ganizations have to be very strong indeed 
for the major job of controlling the gov- 
ernment. One thing we need to recog- 
nize is that any time an independent asso- 
ciation disagrees with the government 
line, there are various ways in which the 
government can disparage that associa- 
tion and its leadership. 

We in the Farm Bureau have been 
trying to balance the budget. We believe 
it can and should be done, and we sug- 
gested some cuts in agricultural appro- 
priations. As long as we go along with 
one of these straight-line agencies of 
the Department of Agriculture, we are 
patted on the back and flattered. But our 
government has become a little too big. 
Now when we disagree with it, its agen- 
cies try to destroy our prestige. I know, 
from experience. 

I often say that anything I say about 
feeding market pigs should deserve atten- 
tion simply because I say it. I am an ex- 
pert on that proposition—a reasonably 
good expert. I don’t even have to be 
away from home. Now I am getting to 
be somewhat of an expert on the diff- 
culties involved in balancing the Federal 
budget, too, or so far as that is con- 
cerned, on the proposition of any major 
disagreement with the government. 

We must recognize that the govern- 
ment has a vested interest in its own ex- 
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George N. Tidd 


EORGE N. TIDD, former ‘Presi- 

dent and Chairman of the Board 
of the American Gas and Electric Co., 
died at his home in New York City on 
June 19, after a prolonged illness. He 
was 78 years old. 





Mr. Tipp 


Mr. Tidd, who for years was en- 
gaged in the work of the Institute and 
its predecessor, the National Electric 
Light Association, was born in Barclay, 
Pa., and had little formal education. 
He began his career as a telegraph op- 
erator, his income consisting of commis- 
sions on the messages he transmitted. 
Subsequently transferring his activities 
to the field of electric company opera- 
tions, he became, first, manager of the 


Waverly and Sayre Electric Co. at 
Waverly, N. Y., and, later, manager 
of the Beacon Light Co. at Chester, Pa. 

In 1904 he was named manager of 
the Marion (Ind.) Light and Power 
Co. and later served as manager of the 
Muncie Electric Light Co., these two 
companies being among the seven which 
originally comprised the American Gas 
and Electric Co., which Mr. Tidd 
helped organize in 1906. In 1907 he 
joined the Scranton Electric Co., a sub- 
sidiary of American Gas and Electric, 
and two years later became vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the parent 
concern in New York City. 

He was elected president of American 
Gas and Electric in 1923, rising to 
chairman of the board and chairman of 
the executive committee in 1947. Re- 
signing as chairman of the board three 
years later, Mr. Tidd remained a di- 
rector and consultant to the company. 
He was a former director of 14 other 
corporations. 

He had been a member of the Ad- 
visory Committee and Board of Direc- 
tors and Chairman of the Membership 
Committee of the Edison Electric In- 
stitute, as well as a member of the Pub- 
lic Policy Committee of the National 
Electric Light Association and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Association of 
Edison Illuminating Companies. 

Mr. Tidd is survived by his widow, 
Mildred Hughes Tidd; a son, George 
Willard Tidd; and two grandchildren. 





pansion. Government, too, is individuals. 
The citizens, however, have a vested in- 
terest in maintaining their capacity to 
insure that the government serves the 
people, instead of the people being con- 
trolled by the government, because, as 
government gets bigger and bigger, citi- 
zens get smaller and smaller. So far as 
the budget is concerned, we have to get a 
bill we can pay, and pay the bill. If we 
go the other way and destroy the value 
of private capital, we know what the 
alternatives are. They are not the Amer- 
ican way. They are incompatible with a 
system of initiative and rewards. They 
are, indeed, the flat, dead-pan fair shares 
of socialistic theory, and by comparison, 
these alternatives create a very unpro- 
ductive society. 

I have made two points in this other 
approach. The first was that we ought to 
use the American way to get production, 


which we need. The second was that 
we ought to pay our bills as a nation, 
without resorting to further cheapening 
of money. There is a third point I want 
merely to state. It is that we have to have 
an intelligent management of money and 
credit. After Korea, with all this talk 
about price controls and rationing, we 
caused people to believe that money was 
going to be cheap and goods were going 
to be scarce. The people bought what they 
could and went to the bank to borrow 
more money to spend. We maintained 
government bonds at par simply so that 
the banks would have unlimited reserves 
and could take care of the people’s wishes 
to get more money for the goods and ser- 
vices available. If this program was de- 
signed at the national level for the pur- 
pose of creating inflation, it was well 
designed. 
(Continued on page 284) 
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Incentive Compensation for Middle 
Management in a Public Utility 


By Arch Patton 
McKinsey & Company 


An address before the EEI Industrial Relations Committee, Cleveland, Ohio, June 2, 1952 


NUSUAL difficulty, I believe, 
faces a public utility company in 
building a productive incentive- 

compensation plan. Why do I think 
that the public utility industry presents 
an unusual problem where incentive 
compensation is concerned? To answer 
this question, it seems to me that we 
should explore briefly some known facts 
about the electric industry and see if we 
can relate them to the needs of a sound 
incentive program for executives. 

In the first place, the electric industry 
makes practically no use of incentive 
compensation today. The American 
Management Association’s Executive- 
Compensation Survey last year indi- 
cated that only one company out of the 
36 gas and electric companies reporting 
paid bonuses to its executive group. 


Why Incentive Compensation Spurned 


The mere fact that the industry has 
not used incentive compensation to date 
does not mean, necessarily, that it can- 
not. However, it does strongly imply 
that top management sees relatively lit- 
tle chance of establishing a successful 
plan. There are several possible reasons 
for this: 

1. Top management may not believe 

incentive compensation will be pro- 

ductive, because of the regulated 
nature of the industry. 

2. Top management may shy away 
from the need, implicit in incen- 
tive plans, for choosing between 
executives who are real contrib- 
utors to company profit and asso- 
ciates of long standing who may 
have done only a routine job. 

3. Top management may feel that 
yardsticks for measuring the profit 
performance of individual execu- 
tives have not yet matured. 

Whatever the reason, the fact is that 
the utility industry does not now use 
incentive compensation as an executive 
motivation. However, other industries 
have made considerable use of incentive 
compensation. For example, the AMA 
survey mentioned previously reported 


that companies in other industries paid 
bonuses to their executives as follows: 


Percentage of 
Companies Pay- 


Industry ing Bonuses 
Railroad equipment 75 
Foundries 75 
Industrial equipment 70 
Electrical equipment 68 
Textiles 63 


In other words, more than six out of 
ten of this group of companies paid 
bonuses. 

Why do some industries make greater 
use of incentive compensation than the 
public utility industry? It seems to me 
that at least part of the answer to this 
question lies in what might be called 
the company the electric industry keeps. 
For example, in the AMA study the 
five industries with the smallest pro- 
portion of companies paying bonuses 
are as follows: 





Percentage of 
Companies Pay- 








Industry ing Bonuses 
Communications 0 
Gas and electric 3 
Petroleum 7 
Heavy machinery 17 
Life insurance companies 17 





Now, what do we find in common 
at these two extremes? If we take the 
industries making least use of the bonus, 
we find, I think, the following common 
denominators: 


1. Government regulation is a factor 
in three of the five industries. 

2. The capital investment is large, 
and the product of each industry 
is a relatively simple one. There 
are no style problems, no color 
problems, and creative competition 
is not on a Macy vs. Gimbel or 
Ford vs. Chevrolet basis. 

3. The number, complexity, and cost 
of management decisions—and the 
speed with which they come home 
to roost—are also below average 
compared with, say, a department 
store. 
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Decisions that are made tend to be 
very expensive ones—such as building 
a pipeline, opening a new oil field, build- 
ing a hydroelectric plant—and frequent- 
ly involve the approval of a committee 
of top-management executives. The cor- 
rectness of these decisions often takes 
years to prove out. 

When we look at the five industries 
at the other extreme—those with the 
largest proportion of companies paying 
bonuses—we find a different story: 


1. There is no government regula- 


tion. 

2. The need for creative executive 
talents is critical, and competition 
aggressive. 


3. The number, complexity, potential 
cost, and speed with which deci- 
sions prove to be right or wrong 
are also relatively great, by com- 
parison. These decisions are nor- 
mally made by individuals. 

4. Capital requirements are smaller, 
although cyclical swings are wide. 

In other words, it seems to me that it 

can be said with considerable justification 
that executive duties in the public util- 
ity industry are more administrative than 
would be the case among executives in 
the top bonus-paying industries men- 
tioned. After all, electric industry prices 
and profits are pretty much determined 
by governmental bodies, while the in- 
dustry’s production is controlled by 
homebodies — who throw the light 
switch. 


Wage Differential 


But there is another indication that 
this is a fact rather than a supposition. 
If we take the average presidential salary 
in companies earning between two mil- 
lion and seven million dollars in both 
the highest and lowest bonus-paying in- 
dustries noted earlier, the results are as 
follows: 

The average president of utility, pe- 
troleum, heavy machinery, and life in- 
surance companies in 1950, according 
to the AMA survey, averaged $53,000 


in this category. 
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The presidents of companies in the 
top bonus-paying industries—department 
stores, textiles, electrical equipment, rub- 
ber, and railroad equipment—averaged 
$107,000 for the same profit produc- 
tivity. 

In other words, chief executives in 
the top bonus-paying industries were 
paid more than twice as much as in the 
smallest bonus-paying industries for 
identical earnings results. 

So, not only is it possible to build a 
case for this bonus differential between 
industries in terms of competitive fac- 
tors, creative demands, and individual 
decision making, but the market place 
for executive apparently 
places a higher price tag on one group 
than it does on the other. As a practi- 
cal matter, the fact that utility execu- 


talent also 


tives have less-than-average control over 
prices and only long-range control over 
production and profits must be regarded 
as an important element in this picture. 
This doesn’t mean that incentive 
compensation won’t work in a_ public 
utility. But it does indicate that incen- 
tive compensation must be more care- 
fully planned and administered in the 
electric industry than is the case in other 
industries, if it is to be successful. 


The Underlying Problem 


The underlying problem, I think, is 
clearly shown in a study I made over 
a year ago of the incentive plans of some 
50 leading manufacturers. 
ing the failures—which, incidentally, out- 
weighed the successful bonus plans some- 
thing like six to one—it was found that 
the most important factors working to 
undermine an incentive plan were: 

1. Payments made on the basis of 
salary rather than the contribution of 
the executive to company profits. This 
is the so-called profit-sharing bonus, 
which, in my experience, normally pro- 
vides little creative incentive. 

2. Bonuses were too low, being less 
than, let us say, 30 per cent of salary in 
a good year. 

3. The bonus kitty was not set at 
some specific relationship to company 
profits, so that executives would know 
what they were working for. ‘The 
proven General Motors Plan, for in- 
stance, sets 12 per cent of net, after 5 
per cent is earned on investment, as the 
bonus kitty. 

4. The companies were organized so 
that it was impossible for top manage- 
ment to put its finger on the executives 
actually making money for the company. 


In examin- 
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5. And finally, top management did 
not take sufficient time, nor devote sufh- 
cient attention, to developing reasonable 
yardsticks for measuring executive per- 
formance so that contribution to profit 
could be judged by something other than 
whim. 

Judgment, of course, is the key to 
successful incentive compensation. But 
this judgment must be based on facts 
that help measure the profit contribu- 
tion of the individual. Mathematical 
formulas appear to be poison, for a great 
many of the plans that failed had some 
sort of artificial device for helping man- 
agement allocate the bonus. Manage- 
ment appparently must have the cour- 
age and judgment to recognize its own 
responsibilities in this regard. 


Ruthless Judgment of Performance 


There is another problem in develop- 
ing a workable incentive-compensation 
plan at middle-management levels in the 
public utility industry. It has been my 
observation that successful plans are 
developed by a highly competitive top 
management that realizes the primary 
objective of all compensation is motiva- 
tion. This means top management must 
be pretty ruthless in its judgment of 
executive performance to the extent 
that it is willing to sacrifice being a 
“good fellow” for getting effective re- 
sults. The chief executive must be will- 
ing to give one vice president who made 
a real profit contribution a 50 per cent 
bonus, let us say, while cutting out en- 
tirely the bonus of another vice president 
whose contribution to profits was routine 
during the previous 12 months. 

When directors of a company buy 
executive talent, it is not like buying 
coal from the lowest bidder. Some men 
are “premium” executives. They can, 
and will, contribute a great deal more 
to company profits than other executives 
who also have an attractive personality, 
just as good an education, and an equally 
high I. Q. But they need motivation. 
They need the carrot of a reward to be 
held before them, so that they will realize 
that top management knows they are 
producing. 


Incentive in Reverse 


They do not appreciate the treatment 
afforded a young executive in one utility 
who dreamed up a new rate classifica- 
tion setup that meant $200,000 in addi- 
tional revenue to the company the first 
year and at least a million annually in 


five years. Did he get a $50,000 bonus 
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as an example to spur on his associates? 
He did not, and his company lost a 
golden opportunity. Fifty thousand dol- 
lars would have bought millions of dol- 
lars in extra effort for years ahead. This 
Was incentive in reverse with a venge- 
ance! 

The point I am trying to make is that 
unless top management is willing and 
able to take full advantage of the wide 
disparity between the productivity of 
individual executives and follow through 
with an adequate program for motivat- 
ing them, incentive compensation has 
little likelihood of success. 

I feel reasonably sure, too, that any 
incentive compensation plan that is set 
up only for middle management and 
does not include top management is also 
doomed. Unless top management itself 
feels the same competitive urge that in- 
centive compensation is designed to fos- 
ter at the next lower management level, 
it is psychologically in a poor position to 
do an effective job of motivating this 
middle management. 


Bonuses for Whom? 


This is an extremely important point: 
if bonuses are paid too far down in the 
organization, it is very possible that 
none of the payments at any level will 
be adequate to provide real incentive. 
On the other, hand, if bonus payments 
are confined to the top echelon only, 
middle-management executives, upon 
whom the company must rely to even- 
tually fill the top-management positions, 
will not be getting the training they need 
in the highly competitive way of life 
fostered by incentive compensation. 

The president of a client of mine not 
long ago complained that his incentive 
compensation plan was not productive. 
Yet his bonus plan was an exact copy, 
he assured me, of one of the most famous 
and oldest plans in the country. 

“In fact,” he said, “I spent three days 
with the president of this concern to 
ensure that I understood every aspect 
of their plan before putting it into my 
company. And still it doesn’t work.” 

What he didn’t learn was that the 
top management of the company whose 
bonus plan he copied didn’t think the 
plan worked either. He missed the $64 
question. This bonus plan included all 
employees, which meant none of them 
received a large enough bonus to pro- 
vide incentive. 

The experience of a good many com- 
panies would indicate that the cut-off 
point of an incentive compensation plan 
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should be at the lowest executive level 
making decisions that affect company 
profits that will, at the same time, per- 
mit adequate bonus payments to the 
chosen group. In other words, bonuses 
are not productive when they are paid 
to people whose jobs do not give them 
an opportunity to have any real effect 
on company earnings. 

This cut-off point will obviously vary 
widely between companies and_ indus- 
tries. A bonus fund that is realistic from 
the stockholders’ point of view and large 
enough to provide incentive is an im- 
portant element in judging the cut-off 
point, but it certainly should be judged 
in relation to the opportunity of the 
individuals to affect profits. 

Will incentive compensation cause 
executive unrest and turnover? When 
you sharpen a man’s competitive in- 
stincts, you also sharpen his acquisitive 
instincts. Thus, if an incentive plan 
leads an executive to work for, and ex- 
pect, above-average rewards that are not 
forthcoming, a good many—and the best 
go first—may look elsewhere. 

However, while a_ utility’s growth 
may be somewhat limited by the accident 
of geography, there is ample evidence 
that by aggressive selling a utility can 
actually lift itself by its own bootstraps, 
can create growth where none appar- 
ently exists. Indeed, the utility indus- 
try as a whole has shown considerable 
awareness of this fact. For example, 
between 1940 and 1950, while the coun- 
try’s population was growing 14 per 
cent, total kilowatt sales increased 136 
per cent and the electric industry boosted 
sales to manufacturing industries by 
more than 50 per cent per worker em- 
ployed. Somebody did some selling! 


The “Ifs” of a Productive Plan 


While the public utility industry is 
not a “natural,” perhaps, for incentive 
compensation, there is no question in 
my mind but that a properly set up 
and administered incentive compensation 
plan could be highly productive: 

1. If the top management of a com- 
pany believes that unusual rewards will 
produce unusual efforts. 

2. If the stockholders are willing to 
set aside, out of profits created by man- 
agement, a bonus fund that is adequate 
to provide incentive. 

3. If management will make a real 
effort to learn, by trial and error, what 
yardsticks can be used to measure execu- 
tive performance, and then use its best 

(Continued on page 287) 
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DO WE ALL 
HAVE ¢ 
INDIVIDUAL - 


FREE CHOICE 
IN AMERICA? 


William Purvis, Public Service Co. of Colorado, leads discussion in the company’s mobile 
classroom, equipped with a daylight movie projector, operated by a portable power plant. 


Mobile Classroom Helps Colorado Company 
Maintain Close Contact with Employees 


N order to establish effective com- 

munication with every employee, a 
new “classroom on wheels,” a passenger 
bus converted into a mobile conference 
room, has been developed by the Public 
Service Co. of Colorado. Rapid expan- 
sion, which doubled the size of the com- 
pany since the end of World War II, 
created the problem of maintaining close 
contact with employees, particularly in 
the operating departments. The class- 
room bus, however, has provided a prac- 
tical means of reaching all employees 
within the company’s service area. 

Employees who are seldom near the 
company’s main-office conference rooms 
attend meetings at which 
safety, methods of job improvement, 
company expansion, industry relations 
with government, are discussed. 
The value of the ‘classroom on wheels,” 
according to the company, is immeasur- 
able, for not only does it improve em- 
ployee relations but it saves many man- 


may now 


etc., 


hours that would otherwise be required 
to transport employees from outlying 
districts to central meeting places. 

Observers from the company’s educa- 
tion and information department, watch- 
ing the results of the informal meetings, 
report also that the close confines of 
the bus, coupled with the smallness of 
the classroom groups, stimulate discus- 
sion that might normally be stifled in 
situations that make participating in- 
dividuals more conspicuous. 

An average of 40 persons a day at- 
tend the bus meetings, which are sched- 
uled so that all employees, except those 
who are absent because of illness or the 
like, have opportunity to participate in 
the company’s employee information pro- 
gram. According to Public Service, em- 
ployee response to the “‘schoolroom on 


wheels” has been enthusiastic, and ex- 
pansion of this novel method of dissemi- 
nating information is being considered 
by the company. 





John E. Loiseau, President, Public Service Co. of Colorado, attends a discussion hela in 
the converted bus. Company executives frequently confer with employees in like meetings. 
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Atlantic City Electric Concludes Record-Breaking 
Commercial Cooking Campaign 


N a record-breaking four - month 
commercial cooking campaign, whose 

completion was celebrated in July, the 
members of Atlantic City Electric Co.'s 
Commercial-Industrial department sold 
3796 kw of equipment, amounting to 
126 per cent of a 3000-kw quota. 

Contributing greatly to the success 
of the drive was a cooperative program 
consisting of six restaurant and baking 
shows which were put on for the prin- 
cipal areas of the territory, with two 
being held in Atlantic City and one each 
in Bridgeton, Pitman, Wildwood, and 
Millville, other population centers in 
Southern New Jersey. 

With the assistance of Hotpoint, Inc., 
Procter & Gamble Distributing Co., and 
the Cory Corp., the electric story was 
told at each show, electrical equipment 
was used in cooking and baking demon- 
strations, and the salient features of 
electric cooking aids were emphasized. 
At the close of the presentations, all of 
which played to packed houses of cooks, 
bakers, and restaurateurs, members of 
the audience were encouraged to partici- 
pate in preparing food for themselves. 
As a result of the shows, definite floor 
sales totaling 148 kw of heavy duty and 
counterline equipment were tallied, and 
purchases amounting to several hundred 
kilowatts were made a short time after- 
wards. 





“ce 


A customer’s problem is a company 
problem” was the approach used in the 
1952 campaign, directed by David Lees, 
Sales Promotion Specialist of Atlantic 
City Electric, and this attitude on the 
part of the men in the field played a 
major role in marking up a record of 
3.45 kw sold per commercial cooking 
account established. The total of 3796 
kw of commercial electric cooking equip- 
ment sold from the beginning of March 
to the end of June exceeded by 100 kw 
the total for the entire year of 1951. 
The first campaign, held in 1950, re- 
sulted in sales of 2580 kw in a four- 
month period. 

Promotion supporting the 1952 drive 
was aimed not only at customer educa- 
tion but focused on dealers, contractors, 
and company employees as well, enlist- 
ing important and effective cooperation. 
The campaign was also aided by direct 
mail pieces on installations already oper- 
ating in Southern New Jersey, by the 
encouragement of trial demonstrations, 
and by the establishment of a fair in- 
centive plan. Research work on new 
ideas and methods in the cooking field 
was included in the carefully developed 
campaign plan, and the findings were 
passed on to commercial cooking cus- 
tomers. 

At the celebration dinner on July 10, 
John B. Taylor, Commercial Vice Pres- 


Atlantic City Division Manager C. Anderson, Atlantic City Electric Co., opens one of the 
six restaurant & baking shows staged as part of the company’s commercial cooking campaign. 
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ident of Atlantic City Electric, pre- 
sented the company’s annual commercial 
cooking trophy to Division Managers 
G. N. Dign and W. F. Hearing, whose 
Inland division sold 172 per cent of an 
assigned quota of 550 kw. The award 
for highest individual sales went to 
W. T. Howell of the Southern division, 
who totaled 648 kw. Cash awards of 
varying amounts were also made. 

In addition, those who participated in 
the drive received appropriate certificates. 
Recipients included, besides the men al- 
ready named, I. C. Dixon, Commercial 
Manager; L. C. Roe, Commercial-In- 
dustrial Supervisor; H. A. Stanton, 
C. Anderson, T. B. Hamm, W. De- 
Long, C. Hiles, and J. L. McDonnell, 
Division Managers; and F. D. Braun, 
D. E. Cross, B. Phrampus, W. S. De- 
Haven, C. W. Behler, J. R. Hoidge, 
M. Greenwald, W. S. Brown, R. G. 
Howell, T. B. Knox, H. E. Smith, 
E. E. Williams, G. E. Haney, and F. K. 


Lange, all Commercial Salesmen. 


Management 
(Continued from page 260) 


such areas of potential significance to 
meet the challenge. 

The first of these areas is that of the 
Golden Rule. It is that which, through 
whatever religious code it may be ex- 
pressed, rests in belief in a Supreme 
Power transcending the scope of man 
and yet reflecting a requirement that 
man continue to be recognized as an 
individual. 


The second area in which a common 
language exists at the international level 
is essentially that of science, with its 
ever-widening objective search for new 
facts and new knowledge, which in turn 
may be brought to bear not only to solve 
problems but to attain higher living 
standards for more and more people. 

The third such area, wherein there is 
some element of common language, 
across class or national boundaries and’ 
barriers, I submit, is that of manage- 
ment. The task of organizing the efforts 
of individual human beings so that 
through voluntary teamwork they may 
make creative progress is common to 
all kinds of work in all nations. 


You gentlemen who are engaged, 
therefore, in the field of business man- 
agement, and who are seeking to do a 
more professional job in such work, are: 
to my mind a major hope in this coun- 


try and of its people. 
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Keeping Pace with Purchasing Progress 


By C. F. Ogden 


Manager of Purchases, The Detroit Edison Company, and 
President, National Association of Purchasing Agents 


Extracts from an address before the Annual NAPA Convention, Atlantic City, May 26, 1952 


ROM the above title, “Keeping 

Pace with Purchasing Progress,” 

it might be interpreted that pur- 
chasing techniques are progressing so 
rapidly that the other members of man- 
agement have to keep on their toes to 
keep up with purchasing executives. 
This is a good interpretation from the 
purchasing agent’s standpoint but one 
which might not be understood by his 
colleagues. The title might also imply 
that, like a pacer in a race, some pur- 
setting the pace,” 
while others were falling behind and 
needed to pick up their speed to stay 
along with the leaders. 


“c 


chasing agents were 


A Foreign Interpretation 


However, to demonstrate by contrast 
that we in this country are still making 
progress, I wish to give the subject a 
twist and take a look at a foreign in- 
terpretation of purchasing in order to 
show how purchasing techniques might 
degenerate in a totalitarian economy 
like that of Communist Russia. Let us 
take a make-believe tour and assume 
that I am waiting in an outer office, 
facing a door which gives the following 
information: 


M. A. Krazkov, Deputy CoMMISSAR FOR 

PURCHASES, CENTRAL District, USSR 

I am the purchasing delegate from the 
Central Bureau of Purchasing assigned 
to the Kovida Manufacturing Works 
in Moscow. I have been ordered to 
appear before Deputy Commissar Kraz- 
kov because the quality of a certain 
steel used in the product we have been 
furnishing the Russian Army has not 
come anywhere near meeting standards. 
The selection of steel at the time I or- 
dered it was limited to three govern- 
ment steel mills. I had selected the best 
of the three but knew at the time that 
the steel would not do the job expected 
of it. 
a memo to Deputy Commissar Krazkov 


I had registered a complaint in 


and had received a reprimanding reply. 
Now, I am being called in to account 
for the poor quality of our manufactured 
product. 


After an hour’s wait, I am ushered 
into Deputy Commissar Krazkov’s office 
by an attendant whose uniform, severe 
hair-do, and absence of any make-up 
raised questions in my mind as to her 
sex. I give a snappy salute and am or- 
dered to sit down on a straightbacked 
chair, and the interview begins. 

The Deputy Commissar first deliv- 
ers an uninterrupted 15-minute lecture 
on the importance of maintaining rigid 
standards, pointing out the penalties for 
relaxing such standards. I am told of the 
punishments that can be administered 
for failure to maintain them. I dare to 
make reference to my letter to Deputy 
Commissar Krazkov, in which I pointed 
out that the selections of steel from 
which I had to make a choice were all 
sub-standard. Krazkoy promptly re- 
minds me that it is treasonable to ques- 
tion the quality of materials produced 
by other government agencies. 

Dropping any further pursuit of the 
problem of quality, I take the opportu- 
nity to mention also that I had ordered 
5600 tons of this steel and had received 
only 3100 tons. This had caused some 
problems, but none of the problems it 
had caused were as serious, in my mind, 
as the fact that when the monthly ac- 
counting statement came through for 
signature, it showed 5600 tons ordered 
and 5600 tons delivered. My refusal 
to sign the accounting papers had 
brought a reprimand which mentioned 
very serious consequences if said ac- 
counting papers were not immediately 
signed and returned to the general ac- 
counting office. I remind Deputy Com- 
missar Krazkoy that the shortage of 
steel would lead to some very critical 
problems in the near future. This com- 
ment produces a long and violent tirade 
by Krazkov, in which he threatens to 
have me removed from my position and 
banished to a Siberian work camp if 
any further complaints are forthcoming. 

There seems to be little object in 
continuing to cite any more specific 
problems. So I promise to see that the 
quality of the product is improved, even 
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though I know that the improvement 
will have to come from gome place other 
than the quality of materials which are 
apportioned from the government steel 
factories. After an uninspired salute, 
I am ushered out of Deputy Commissar 
Krazkov’s office and return to my own 
office at the manufacturing works... . 


I didn’t like my tour of duty in the 
USSR. Maybe the Russians call it 
progressive purchasing, but you and | 
know that there can be no purchasing 
progress without opportunity for indi- 
vidual initiative and business competi- 
tion. That is why it is so vital for all 
of us to be alert to any trends which 
might destroy our American business 
system. 


Vague Threats, Vague Correctives 

During this year as NAPA President, 
I have attended a great many dinner 
meetings and have heard many speakers 
discuss the evils and threats of com- 
munism. In most of these talks there 
were two things that impressed me: 

1. Communism was a vague thing. 
Very few speakers told exactly what it 
was that they were warning us against. 
It was much like the “they” that all 
of us use so glibly in describing actions 
of others. When speaking of govern- 
ment action, we are all prone to say 
“they” 
did this or that. In fact, we often use 
the same “they”’ 


issued such an edict or “they” 


in describing many of 
our own company actions. We say 
“they” do or do not want us to do a 
certain thing or “they” have established 
such and such a policy. 

Who are these mysterious people? I 
found the references to communism to 
be generally in this same mysterious 
category. 

2. The second thing that impressed me 
was that many speakers stressed the 
dangers of communism without. sug- 
gesting constructive steps that each of 
us as citizens and businessmen could 
and should take to combat it. 

Later 1 am going to define commu- 
nism as I see it and offer some concrete 
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suggestions as to what can be done to 
combat it. I believe one of the great 
responsibilities purchasing men, along 
with business management, have today 
is to stop the inroads being made by 
communist influence in our free Ameri- 
can business economy. 

One of the best ways to keep pace 
with purchasing progress is to recognize 
the tremendous advantage of our tradi- 
tional system of competition. Buyers can 
do much toward protecting and main- 
taining this advantage, for it is largely 
through their efforts that such a com- 
petitive system is maintained. 

We know that under the socialistic 
system in England the: importance and 
authority of the buyer is reduced to 
such a degree that it is almost impossi- 
ble for him to be more than an order 
clerk. None of us really know of the 
actual conditions that exist in Russia, 
but I would be surprised if my earlier 
example was not approximately correct 
and if some commissar did not tell each 
industrial plant just what material it 
was going to get from what source, and 
at exactly what time. Neither under 
the British or Russian systems is there 
any place for a modern industrial pro- 
curement officer, because there is no in- 
centive to do a better job of getting the 
right materials at the lowest cost. In 
America we use the utmost of initiative 
and imagination because we have all of 
the incentives of business management 
to preserve our free American competi- 
tion. 


Danger Signs 


But now, let us take a moment to 
appraise our situation. Have we already 
suffered losses? Let us consider our- 
selves first as individuals. Our stand- 
ard of living is still high. We still 
have the right of a free vote, and there 
is some indication that people are be- 
coming more conscious of the need to 
protect and exercise this right. There 
still is the Bill of Rights, which was 
written to 
freedoms. 


guarantee our individual 

However, on the negative side, in- 
creasingly high and almost confiscatory 
taxes are taking away our individual 
choice to spend, to save, and to invest. 
I think it is interesting to note that the 
average American’s annual Federal 
taxes are greater than his savings. We 
certainly have lost something of our 
traditional American individual inde- 
pendence. People are becoming more 
and more inclined to lean on others, 
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their neighbors, the companies they work 
for, and the government for security. 
Security rather than opportunity is be- 
coming the watchword. 

Another danger sign is a lessening of 
initiative. This lessening of initiative is 
in part accounted for by change in the 
philosophy of our government, but I be- 
lieve that corporations and employers 
generally are partially to blame because 
of their acceptance and promotion of a 
system of regimentation involving, 
among other things, a complex system 
of job classification, which in general 
pays a man so much for the job he does, 
regardless of how well or how poorly 
it is performed. Management here is 
adopting the same policy of equal pay 
for equal work (which really isn’t 
equal) that it denounces in civil service 
or organized labor. The higher-produc- 
ing worker lies down on the job because 
he sees less able workers getting the 
At the same time, the low 
producer has no 


same pay. 
incentive and thus 
makes no attempt to improve. 

American companies are still out- 
producing the world and are doing it 
mostly under private management. They 
are growing every year. Their profits 
are adequate, and the amount of invested 
capital is expanding greatly. However, 
we cannot ignore the socialistic inroads 
being made by government in business. 
For example, our freedom is being ham- 
pered by higher and higher taxes, con- 
trolled currency, material allocations, 
and wage and price controls. Also, we 
find many government administrative 
bureaus run by non-elected officials who 
make policy decisions against business. 
We have government entrance into the 
financing business, government entrance 
into the insurance business, which is al- 
ready a 375 billion dollar activity. Gov- 
ernment subsidies in agriculture and 
government expansion in the electric 
power business are two of the greater 
threats. These, and many other exam- 
ples, which might be cited, show evi- 
dence of how our business freedom is 
being curtailed. The list of such exam- 
ples is expanding every day, and it gets 
us back to the question of ‘‘What is 
communism ?” 


Two Possibilities 
When we are told of the dangers of 
communism, we are warned of two 
possibilities : 
1. We might lose a war to Russia, 
whereby communism would be forced on 
us by a conqueror. To forestall this, we 
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are engaged in an armament program 
that is designed to make us so strong 
militarily that this cannot happen. I am 
sure that we are all in favor of a mili- 
tary program that gives us this neces- 
sary protection. 

2. More likely there would be a slow 
revolution from within, whereby we 
would gradually lose our freedoms and 
drift into a communistic state without 
ever really knowing what happened. 
This is the real danger. 


Specific Communist Aims 


I have reviewed some of the things 
we have lost and some of the dangers, 
but how far have we gone toward com- 
munism? Just what is it? As I previ- 
ously stated, most speakers refer to it 
in a vague way, with the assumption 
that each of his listeners knows all about 
it. However, I heard a talk by Ralph 
M. Besse, Vice-President of The Cleve- 
land Illuminating Co., in which were 
quoted the aims of communism as pub- 
lished in The Communist Manifesto, 
written by Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels in 1848, and Mr. Besse’s pres- 
entation so impressed me that, at the 
risk of making myself vulnerable to some 
anti-red investigating committee, I bor- 
rowed and read a number of books con- 
cerning communism from the Detroit 
Public Library. From these books I 
learned a great deal more about the goals 
of communism, and it is startling to see 
how far we have progressed toward 
them. 

So that you may judge for yourself, 
let me review some of the communistic 
aims, as published in these books, start- 
ing with the ten principles quoted by 
Mr. Besse and as outlined in the Mani- 
festo. These ten principles are: 


1. “Abolition of property in land and 
application of all rents of land to public 
purposes.” 

How far have we progressed on this 
principle? A recent article in Fortune 
magazine pointed out that the Federal 
government controls over one-third of 
the land in our 11 far-western states, and 
we are all well aware of government 
action with regard to rent control, hous- 
ing, and crop control. With regard to 
this principle, I believe we are at least 
on the way toward reaching Karl 
Marx’s goal. 


2. “A heavy, progressive or gradu-' 


, 


ated income tax.’ 

From the very beginnings of our pres- 
ent Federal income tax law, passed in 
1913, we are, I would say, rapidly ap- 
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proaching Marx’s goal in this respect. 

3. “Abolition of all right of inheri- 
tance.” 

Heavy inheritance taxes are certainly 
a start in the direction of this goal 

4. “Confiscation of the property of 
all emigrants and rebels.” 

5. “Centralization of credit in the 
hands of the State, by means of a na- 
tional bank with State capital and an 
exclusive monopoly.” 

Various government economic advi- 
sors have long recommended complete 
Federal control of credit. The recent 
disclosures of RFC activities have also 
indicated the trend in this direction. 
Other Federal agencies dealing with 
loans and credit are likewise taking us 
along the road of no-return. 

6. “Centralization of the means of 
communication and transportation in 
the hands of the State.” 

The government technically seized 
the railroads of the country in August, 
1950, and operated them until last May. 

7. “Extension of factories and instru- 
ments of production 
Sites. 


owned by the 


This hits closest to home, as far as I 
am concerned. The Federal government 
has been rapidly expanding its owner- 
ship of electric power producing capacity. 
In 1933 it owned less than | per cent 
of the country’s capacity. Today it owns 
over 10 per cent. Since World War II, 
it has spent or appropriated over three 
billion dollars of taxpayers’ money to 
expand Federal electric power produc- 
tion capacity. 

But that’s not all. The government 
is engaged in many other manufacturing 
ventures, including fertilizer, rubber, 
building construction, chemicals, and 
shipbuilding, to name but a few. 

To this threat of Federal competition 
in American business must be added the 
government’s assumption that it can 
seize any industry if it deems seizure 
to be in the public interest, as was at- 
tempted in the steel industry. Karl 
Marx would be pleased. 

8. “Equal obligation of all to work. 
Establishment of industrial armies, espe- 
cially for agriculture.” 

9. “Combination of agriculture with 
manufacturing industries; gradual abo- 
lition of all the distinction between town 
and country by a more equitable distri- 
bution of the population over the 
country.” 

The realization of this accomplish- 
ment might well grow out of the nine 
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great valley authority projects proposed 
by our Federal government for the con- 
trol of our great river systems. It is 
further stimulated by the fostering of 
huge tax-exempt co-ops. 

10. “Free education for all children 
in public schools... .” 

As we all know, in Russia this means 
education in central government schools. 
We have free education in this country 
but, thank goodness, it is still provided 
by local communities. There is, how- 
ever, a growing concern as to whether 
all education and research should be 
under the control of the Federal gov- 
ernment. 

As I review these ten aims, as out- 
lined in the Manifesto, I believe we 
have traveled much further down the 
road toward communism than most peo- 
ple realize. In fact, I would not be 
surprised if we had exceeded Karl 
Marx’s fondest dreams as to what could 
be accomplished in the short time of a 
little more than one hundred years. 

But now let’s look to a more modern 
writer, Nikolai Lenin. In his book, 
Imperialism, The Highest State of Capi- 
talism, he points out that capitalism 
leads to bigness, to cartels, to price con- 
trols, to fictitious high profits, to the 
detriment of the people as a whole. 
Lenin also points out that the most ef- 
fective way to destroy capitalism is by 
inflation of the currency of capitalistic 
nations. I do not have to review how 
far we have traveled the inflationary 
road, or how difficult it is going to be 
for us to stop. 


Evaluating Our Position 

I think it is necessary, in evaluating 
our present position, that we use our 
standard purchasing technique and ask 
ourselves, “Is this drift toward com- 
munism or socialism a good buy?” If 
our answer is “No,” we must then ask 
ourselves two additional questions: (1) 
“Why is this happening?” and (2) 
“What can we do to stop it?” 

With regard to the first question, 
“Why is this happening?” the following 
is a list of a few things which, I be- 
lieve, constitute some of the basic rea- 
sons for this condition: 

1. The administrative branches of our 
government are becoming too strong 
and have too much money to spend and 
too. much policy-making authority. The 
ease with which Washington issues a 
directive affecting the nation is aston- 
ishing. Contradicting directions from 
separate administrative offices are com- 
monplace. Ever get them from the same 
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ofice? The feel of power that men get 
when they move into these high political 
jobs is frightening. 

2. The incumbent Congress is losing 
control over the country’s purse strings, 
In the 1953 national Federal budget 
of 85 billion dollars, previous Congresses 
have already committed about 45 billion. 
Once committed, it is practically impos- 
sible to retract such expenditures, and 
the best that can be done is a patch-work 
job of administering them. 

3. Big government is far bigger than 
so-called big business or big labor, and 
small business and individuals are the 
losers. 

4. Federal advisors, economists, law- 
yers, and so-called socialistic planners 
have made the Federal system so com- 
plex and confused that even good ad- 
ministrators have had no choice but to 
go along with the over-all plan of ex- 
panding government control or quit. 

5. Our political spoils system has 
filled many responsible jobs with un- 
qualified, irresponsible people. Often 
men without any practical experience 
are appointed to positions where such 
experience is mandatory. The Ameri- 
can voters have lost control. 

6. Individually and as businesses, we 
are all inclined to be selfish. We are 
too ready to accept special privileges, 
Federal grants of money, loans, low-cost 
housing, subsidies, and other similar 
items, when we think the other person 
—our fellow tax-payer and not us—is 
paving for them. 

Which leads me to the second ques- 
tion, “What can we do to stop our pres- 
ent drift toward the Isms?” I would 
like to divide the answer to this ques- 
tion into two parts: (1) “What can 
businessmen generally do?” and (2) 
“What can we, as purchasing agents, 
do?” 

As businessmen, it goes without say- 
ing that we must keep our own house 
in order. We must be sure that we are 
looking out for the interests of our 
customers, stockholders, and employees 
and are treating them fairly. We must 
ourselves offer an example of business 
statesmanship in our own communities 
as proof of the rightness of the system 
in which we have faith. If we find some- 
thing wrong, let us lend our support 
as citizens to correct rather than damn 
it. And don’t forget that our employees 
are our best allies if kept informed of 
the economic facts of the business of 
which they are part. 

However, it seems to me that the 
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most important thing we must do is to 
ask ourselves, “How much governmen- 
tal aid should our business expect and 
receive?” 

We all know of examples where busi- 
ness has, in order to gain a selfish ad- 
vantage, sought low-cost government 
RFC loans. In other cases, business 
has asked government for subsidies. 
Free-enterprise, banner-waving businesses 
have moved to take advantage of tax- 
supported, so-called “cheap” electric 
power paid for by tax subsidies. Other 
companies have requested government 
help in tax-built harbors, channels, and 
highways. 
cost government insurance. Still others 


Many companies seek low- 


lean too heavily on government aid in 
settling their labor problems. 

There are numerous other examples, 
but I don’t want to give the impression 
that all government aid to business is 
bad. There is no doubt, however, but 
what this aid must come from the gen- 
eral tax fund and can have no other 
result than to increase government costs 
and power. Therefore, I reiterate that 
each company should take another look 
before requesting government aid to see 
whether it is for the best welfare of ali 
the people or whether it is only a ‘em- 
porary selfish advantage that will lead 
us closer to more Federal control. 


Purchasing Agents’ Responsibilities 

Now, let us take a look at what we 
should be doing as purchasing agents. It 
will be recalled that Lenin stated that 
the most effective way to destroy capi- 
talism was by inflation, but we all know 
that one of the strongest foes of inHa- 
tion is competition. 

1. So, it becomes mandatory that we 
do a modern procurement job. We must 
continue to develop competition. We 
must make cost analyses to be sure we 
are paying fair and reasonable prices. 
We must be doing a value analysis jcb 
so as to reduce the over-all cost of our 
company’s product. In short, we must 
be doing all of those things that distin- 
guish a modern procurement job from 
an order-placing activity. 

2. We must work with government 
buying agencies to guide them in doing 
a modern procurement job. Any dollar 
saved by any government buyer’s group 
is a potential dollar reduction in our tax 
burden. 

3. As business leaders, we must be- 
come more active in both national «nd 
local groups which have as their purpose 


(Continued on Page 284) 
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Joseph S. Schuchert (right), Manager of Commercial Sales, Duquesne Light Co., receives the 
James H. McGraw Award from Curtis W. McGraw, President, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., while George W. Ousler (left), Vice President in Charge of Sales, Duquesne Light Co., 
and B. D. Levaur (standing), President, Electric League of Western Pennsylvania, watch. 


J.S. Schuchert Wins James H. McGraw Award 


OSEPH S. SCHUCHERT, Man- 

ager of Commercial Sales, Duquesne 
Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., was pre- 
sented the James H. McGraw Medal 
for Cooperation by Curtis W. Me- 
Graw, President, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., at a dinner tendered Mr. 
Schuchert on June 30 by members of 
the Electric League of Western Penn- 
sylvania and industry friends through- 
out the country. 

Mr. McGraw announced that the 
Award was given to Mr. Schuchert as 
the individual primarily responsible for 
conceiving and introducing the industry- 
wide Planned Lighting Program. 

Intended to help electric companies 
and all other elements of the electric 
industry improve lighting standards in 
homes, stores, schools, offices, and fac- 
tories, the Planned Lighting Program 
is offered to the industry by the Institute 
and includes five complete promotions 
for use in these markets. Educational 
materials offered in the program are 
prepared by Better Light Better Sight 
Bureau. 

In addition to conceiving the idea of 
a promotional program for use by utili- 
ties, contractors, distributors, and manu- 
facturers in the lighting field and bring- 
ing this proposal to the attention of the 
industry through many speeches, Mr. 
Schuchert served as chairman of several 
committees of the EEI Commercial Di- 
vision and of the Bureau, which were 
charged with responsibility for prepara- 


tion of much of the program. Since its 
introduction in 1947, the Planned Light- 
ing Program has been used successfully 
by all elements of the industry and con- 
tinues to be aggressively employed in 
many areas. 

The McGraw Award was established 
in 1925 by James H. McGraw, to be 
given annually, if justified, in recogni- 
tion of the most important personal con- 
tributions to progress in the electrical 
industry. Only 19 such awards have 
been presented during the 27 years since 
Mr. McGraw established the award, 
the last recipient being Charles E. Wil- 
son, then President of General Electric 
Co., who received the award in 1950. 

B. D. Levaur, President, Electric 
League of Western Pennsylvania, pre- 
Brief talks were 
given by Mr. McGraw and by George 
W. Ousler, Vice President, Duquesne 
Light Co., praising Mr. Schuchert for 


sided at the dinner. 


his part in improving general standards 
of lighting throughout the United States. 

Ralph P. Wagner, Commercial Man- 
ager, Eastern Division, Niagara Mo- 
hawk Power Corp., gave Mr. Schuchert 
the presentation which had been pre- 
pared to nominate him for the McGraw 
Award. The nomination was signed by 
Mr. Wagner, then Chairman of Better 
Light Better Sight Bureau, and by 
M. I. Skinner, Vice President, Union 
Electric Co. of Missouri, Chairman of 
the EE] Commercial Division. 
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The Area Development Institute at 


Yale University 


By J. Frank Gaskill 


Sales Manager, Philadelphia Electric Company, and 


Chairman, EEI Area Development Committee 


VER the years 1950 and 1951, 
the Area Development Commit- 
tee of the Edison Electric Insti- 

tute arranged for regional meetings in 
Boston, Cleveland, Minneapolis, New 
Orleans, and Philadelphia, attended by 
over 230 participants, representing some 
135 electric light and power companies. 
These conferences were part of a long- 
range program to determine what is be- 


ing done and being planned in area 
development as a means of increasing 
prosperity in electric-company service 
areas. The committee is also obtaining, 
from time to time, a cross-section of 
opinion with respect to the manner and 
methods of approach to the much-talked- 
about but, nationally speaking, not-too- 
well-coordinated idea of area develop- 
ment. 


These meetings were a great success, 
giving to the Area Development Com- 
mittee a better understanding of the 
variation in area problems and methods 
which exist and giving to the regions in 
question a stimulus to increased effort, 
because of the knowledge that area de- 
velopment had the recognition, sponsor- 
ship, and active interest of the Edison 
Electric Institute. 








Morning 
8 :30-10.00 
10:00 


Afternoon 


Morning 


9:30 





Tentative Program of the Area Development Institute 


Tuesday, September 9 
Afternoon 
REGISTRATION 
WELCOME 1:30 
J. Frank Gaskill, Sales Manager, 
Philadelphia Electric Co., and 
Chairman, EEI Area Development 
Committee 
THE ELectric COMPANIES’ LARGER RESPONSIBILITY 
Sherman R. Knapp, President, 
The Connecticut Light & Power Co. 
THE NECESSITY FOR AREA DEVELOPMENT 
Dr. C. S. Wyand, Assistant to the President, 
Pennsylvania State College 


Civic Development Panel 
PLANNING AND ZONING, TRAFFIC 
CULTURAL AND RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
Professor Flavell Shurtleff, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 9:30 
James McClain, Chief Planner, 
Development Commission, 
Pittsurgh, Pa. 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
M. Norcross Stratton, Director of Vocational 
Education, State of Massachusetts 


Morning 


DISCUSSION 


Wednesday, September 10 


Recreation and Tourism Panel 


RECREATION BUSINESS FROM A NATIONAL STANDPOINT 
James L. Bossemeyer, Executive Vice President 
National Association of Travel Organizations 

CASE HIsTory 
E. M. Huben, Regional Promotional Director, 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp. 

RECREATION BUSINESS IN NEW ENGLAND 
Calvin Crawford, Chairman, Recreation 
Committee of the New England Council 

DISCUSSION 3: 


Afternoon 
1:30 


we 
o 


Wednesday, September 10 


Conservation and Agriculture Panel 
THE IMPORTANCE OF CONSERVATION 
Dr. Paul Sears, Head, 
Department of Conservation, 
Yale University 
Grass Roots APPROACH 
Clayton M. Hoff, President, 
American Watershed Council, and 
Executive Vice President, 
Brandywine Valley Association 
INCODEL 
Edward R. Cotton, Executive Director, 
Interstate Commerce on the Potomac River 
Basin 
AGRICULTURAL TALK 
Lorenzo Lambson, President, 
Massachusetts Farm Bureau Federation, Inc. 
DIsCUSSION 


Thursday, September 11 


Industrial Development Session 
THE VALUE OF INDUSTRY TO THE COMMUNITY AND 
DEVELOPING AND HANDLING THE PROsPECT 
C. E. Noyes, Manager 
Community Trade Association, 
Williamsport, Pa. 
DISCUSSION 
PREPARATION AND EFFECTIVE USE OF PROMOTIONAI 
MATERIALS 
H. V. Drayne, Vice President, 
Ketchum, MacLeod and Grove, Inc. 
DISCUSSION 
DEVELOPMENT OF ALLIES 
A. V. Carkhuff, President, Real Estate Board 
of Newark, N. J., and Immedate Past Presi- 
dent, Society of Industrial Realtors 
DISCUSSION 


EFFECT OF AREA DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES ON PUBLIC 
OPINION 
Charles E. Parker, President, 
Central Surveys, Inc. 
SUMMATION 
J. Frank Gaskill 
ADJOURN 
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It is the belief of the committee that 
the interest so successfully aroused in 
these meetings cannot produce maximum 
results without an adequate follow-up, 
which would assist in coordinating ideas 
and methods and give instruction to rep- 
resentatives of interested utilities by 
making available the experience and sug- 
gestions of qualified national experts in 
various phases of area development. 


Therefore, to expand the idea of the 
regional meetings into a short course of 
instruction in basic needs and methods 
which have been proven successful, the 
committee decided to hold an Area De- 
velopment Institute at Yale University 
on September 9, 10, and 11, 1952. 


Othe: Institutes Planned 


This Institute is aimed at the area 
development problems which exist in 
New England and the Middle Atlantic 
States. However, it will be of interest 
to companies in other regions, even 
though their specific needs and problems 
differ, because the basic consideration is 
the same in any region. Fundamentally, 
area development is an attitude or ap- 
proach which can be defined as an or- 
ganized effort to develop an area, in 
recognition of the fact that the pros- 
perity of a public utility is irrevocably 
tied up with the prosperity of the com- 
munities in which it operates. 

If the Institute at Yale next month is 
as successful as the committee believes 
it will be, other institutes will be ar- 
ranged as a follow-up to the regional 
meetings in other parts of the country, 
with the location of the institute being 
chosen so as to permit the development 
of a program slanted to the problems of 
surrounding areas. The information 
gathered in the various regional meet- 
ings will be of great help to the com- 
mittee in selecting the location of future 
institutes. 


Set Up on a Panel Basis 


The Yale Institute is being arranged 
under the chairmanship of P. V. Hayden, 
The Connecticut Light & Power Co., 
who is also Chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Civic Development of the 
Area Development Committee. The ac- 
companying outline of the program 
shows the topics selected and the speak- 
ers, each of whom has been chosen be- 
cause of his preeminent qualification to 
discuss his subject. It will be noted 
that the Institute is set up largely on 


a panel basis. At each panel session, 
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Erastus 


RASTUS C. DEAL, retired util- 

ity executive, inventor, and former 
Vice President of the National Electric 
Light Association, Institute predecessor, 
died on June 17 at his home in Rye, 
N. Y., after a long illness. He was 75. 
Born in Gainesville, Ga., Mr. Deal 
began his career with the Georgia Power 
and Light Co. and at the age of 19 
managed the electric, gas, and water 
From 1899 
to 1904 he served with the General 
Electric Co. at Lynn and Brockton, 
Mass., and with Stone & Webster, Bos- 
ton, and at the age of 28 became super- 
visor of public utilities for the Public 
Service of New Jersey. He also served 


system at Brunswick, Ga. 


as chief engineer of the Bergen Coun- 
ty Gas and Electric Co. 

Associated with J. G. White Co., 
New York, from 1911 to 1914, he 
then became vice president and general 
manager of the Augusta, Aiken Railway 
and Electric Corp. and the Georgia 
Carolina Power Co. and later vice 
president and general manager of the 
North Carolina Public Service Co. 
From 1922 to 1924 he was associated 
with Electric Bond and Share Co. and 
during the years 1927 to 1932 was suc- 
cessively president of the People’s Light 
and Power Co., New York; Trojan 
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C. Deal 


Engineering Co., New York; Compania 
de Servicios, Mexico; Oklahoma Nat- 
ural Gas Co.; and was also chairman 
of the board, American Natural Gas 
Co., New York. 

In 1933, Mr. Deal was named presi- 
dent of the Scranton-Spring Brook 
Water Service Co. and was also presi- 
dent of the Scranton Gas Co. and Car- 
bondale Gas Co., vice president of Util- 
ity Operators Co., and a director of the 
New York Water Service and American 
Gas Association. He retired in 1942. 


Noted Innovator 


Credited with helping develop the arc 
light and oil switch, he was said to be 
the first designer and user of steel cross 
arms on electric poles and, in collabora- 
tion with the St. Louis Car Co., was 
credited with the design of the first one- 
man safety street car. Shortly before 
his retirement, he invented the Deal 
Slide Lock, used extensively on armed 
forces hospital equipment and _ recently 
adapted for use on United States Army 
light tanks. 

Mr. Deal is survived by his wife 
Caroline Wahl Deal; two sons, Louis 
and Charles, Jr.; a brother, Alexan- 
der; and a sister, Mrs. Ella Snyder. 





after the opening discussion by the first 
speaker, who will also act as moderator, 
the panel members will present their re- 
spective subjects, and the meeting will 
then be open for discussion, questions, 
and answers. 

It is hoped that the representatives 
attending will formulate some questions 
in advance which can be submitted to 
the appropriate panel for consideration 
and reply during the discussion period. 
It is planned, at present, to provide ques- 
tion boxes in which the questions pre- 
pared in advance or generated during 
each session may be deposited to be re- 
plied to by the appropriate authority at 
some time during the Institute pro- 
ceedings. 

The program and the _ speakers 
selected offer, we believe, a real oppor- 
tunity to improve the general under- 
standing of the broad aspects of area 
development, slanted, of course, to the 
problems of the New England and 
Middle Atlantic States. It will give to 


every participating electric company not 
only the chance to crystallize and co- 
ordinate its thinking with respect to this 
extremely important phase of industry 
activity by contact with other company 
representatives but it will also give every 
representative a chance to hear national 
authorities deal with the several aspects 
of area development from the viewpoint 
of educators, utility men, and recognized 
experts in development work. 


Registration 


The Area Development Committee 
hopes and believes that electric com- 
panies, particularly those in the New 
England and Middle Atlantic States, 
will recognize the value of this program 
and send representatives to the Institute 
at Yale. It will be particularly helpful 
if registrations of representatives are 
made well in advance. Notice of inten- 
tion to attend the Institute should be 
sent to Harold H. Beaty, Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, New York. 
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Accident Prevention Committee Meeting 
By W. F. Brown, Chairman 


RTIFICIAL respiration was one 
of the important matters consid- 
ered by the Accident Prevention Com- 
mittee at its May 22-23 meeting at the 
Indianapolis Athletic Club in Indian- 
apolis, Ind. After discussing in detail a 
report by the Artificial Respiration Sub- 
committee, motions were adopted that 
define committee policy and establish 
recommendations based on a thorough 
review of various life-saving techniques. 
Approval by the committee of the arm- 
lift back-pressure methods of artificial 
respiration, recently endorsed by many 
organizations as being more effective 
than the Schafer method, had previously 
been deferred pending a meeting of the 
subcommittee with a group of electric 
company medical directors. The com- 
mittee had felt that medical advice on 
this vital issue was necessary, since physi- 
ological factors involved in electric shock 
cases differ somewhat from those of 
drowning and asphyxiation. 


Statement Endorsed 


The committee endorsed the follow- 
ing statement that had been prepared 
by the group of electric company medical 
directors: 

Recognizing recent extensive and 
comprehensive research which has 
been done in the field of artificial res- 
piration, it appears to us that the back- 
pressure arm-lift method is the most 
generally adaptable one at this time. 

We are aware of the particular 
problems presented in some electrical 
shock cases which are not present in 
asphyxia and some immersion cases 
and which would require the use of 
other methods of resuscitation in 
which the employee must be, or has 
been, trained (Schafer). 

Continuation of the pole-top meth- 
od, with the advice that the victim 
be brought down as soon as_prac- 
ticable, is recommended. 

Based on the conclusions of the medi- 
cal directors and the recommendations of 
the subcommittee, the Accident Preven- 
tion Committee recommends that train- 
ing of employees in the back-pressure 
arm-lift method of artificial respiration 
be carried out in companies desiring to 
adopt this method. Employees should 
be warned, however, of the danger of 
using arm-lift methods in cases of severe 
injury to the upper back, shoulder, or 


arms. The committee advocates that the 
training of employees in the prone-pres- 
sure method of artificial respiration and 
the pole-top method or other manual 
methods be continued. 

Committee members and _ guests 
paused on the morning of the first day 
to pay tribute to one of their members, 
D. C. Stewart of the Niagara Mohawk 
Power Corp., who had passed away since 
the January meeting. After standing in 
silence in his memory, a resolution was 
unanimously adopted expressing the ap- 
preciation of the committee for Mr. 
Stewart’s untiring efforts in the cause 
of accident prevention. The loss of this 
outstanding man is deeply felt by the 
electric industry. A. H. Doud and 
W. T. Rogers represented the commit- 
tee at the funeral in Buffalo, N. Y. 


Accident Rates for 1951 

The industry’s accident rates for the 
year 1951, as compiled by EEI Head- 
quarters, were announced to the meet- 
ing. The combined frequency rate of all 
reporting companies had improved 
slightly from 11.96 in 1950 to 11.06 for 
the past year, while the severity rate had 
increased from 1.96 to 2.00. Although 
these variations indicated the occurrence 
of fewer accidents in 1951, the average 
time lost due to each accidental injury 
had increased. This rising severity rate 
is reflected in a greater accidental loss 
of life among electric company em- 
ployees in 1951 than in 1950. The 241 
organizations reporting for the former 
year experienced a total of 145 fatalities. 
The 242 organizations reporting for 
1951 experienced a total of 168 fatali- 
ties. The following accident rates are 
compiled from the 1951 data: 





COMPANY SIZE 
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status of the Monthly Safety Letter proj- 
ect and invited suggestions for the im- 
provement of this important bulletin. 
Since February, the letter has been 
printed on a light green stock with an 
attractive letterhead. Under Mr. Har- 
riman’s guidance, this activity has been 
stimulated and is effectively encourag- 
ing increased safety consciousness in the 
companies included on the safety-letter 
mailing list. 

Mr. Doud presented for the approval 
of the committee a new poster depicting 
an appropriate method of safeguarding 
a working area extending onto a high- 
way and including the caption, “Con- 
trol the Hazards—Keep Work Area 
Safe!” This poster is the twenty-seventh 
of the committee’s poster series. 

One of the most progressive and valu- 
able subcommittees of the Accident Pre- 
vention Committee is the Regional Ac- 
tion group under the chairmanship of 
H. F. Webb. It is the purpose of this 
subcommittee to encourage the inclusion 
of safety subjects on the agenda of the 
meetings of professional societies, asso- 
ciations, etc. Where arrangements can 
be made, members of the committee are 
assigned to speak at such gatherings in 
an effort to further the cause of acci- 
dent prevention. The subcommittee’s re- 
port informed the committee of scores 
of gatherings throughout the country 
where accident prevention has been dis- 
cussed by committee members. 


Summertime Hazards Package 


E. J. Kreh, Chairman of the Seasonal 
Hazards Subcommittee, reported on the 
first month’s sales of the current sum- 
mertime hazards package. This package 
consists of a series of five leaflets, post- 
ers, and crew leader letters, treating five 
subjects emphasizing the necessity of in- 
creased caution during warm weather 
months when the greatest percentage of 








FREQUENCY SEVERITY 

13 Companies with more than 5,000 Employees ................ 10.86 1.16 
27 Companies with 2,000 to 5,000 Employees .................-. 8.47 2.18 
42 Companies with 1,000 to 2,000 Employees .................. 11.72 2.54 
30 Companies with 500 to 1,000 Employees ................... 15.15 2.56 
55 Companies with 100 to 500 Employees ..................... 18.50 3.62 
55 Companies with less than 100 Employees .................. 21.53 4.51 

OR, eee MON a5 5:6 jo hn wire a Siig dg eae D came eleg aie 11.06 2.00 
Aa IN os oo oi o's w Rie ddan aawincwepassSiekwes ia aie 16.78 1.80 
19 Combination Companies where electric experience was not 

SEHATALER TEOM COURT EXPOTIONOE oo 5.666 i6s och scan nasccssaws 18.23 2.61 


Project sponsors and subcommittee 
chairmen reported on the progress of 
the committee’s many activities. F. G. 
Harriman advised the meeting of the 





electrical shock and burn accidents oc- 
cur. The leaflets are prepared for distri- 
bution to linemen, while the crew lead- 
ers remind the crew chiefs of the part 
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they can play in improving the industry’s 
summertime accident record. The post- 
ers illustrate subjects included in the 
leaflets. To the meeting date, over 37,- 
000 sets of leaflets had been distributed, 
with approximately 7000 posters being 
sent out. 

An interesting feature of the meeting 
was a series of reports outlining the ele- 
ments of successful safety programs in 
electric companies with employee groups 
of various sizes. Messrs. Doud, Kreh, 
G. J. Ruoff, and R. P. Douglas re- 
viewed programs for different employee 
populations. Because of the interest evi- 
denced in these reports and the many 
requests made to the committee for or- 
ganizational and programing informa- 
tion, these gentlemen were asked to form 
a subcommittee under the direction of 
Mr. Doud for the purpose of further 
investigating this subject. 

A. F. Randolph conducted the round 
table discussion period. This feature of 
the committee’s meetings is receiving 
ever-increasing attention on the part of 
the members. Because of insufficient 
time, many questions submitted for con- 
sideration were not discussed. These 
questions will be distributed by mail to 
the group, and answers will be compiled 
for inclusion in the minutes. 

Mr. Ruoff discussed several new items 
of safety equipment and presented the 
current issue of the Accident Exchange. 
Attention was called to the increasing 
distribution of this publication, which is 
prepared by Mr. Ruoff. 

By action of the committee, the manu- 
script of a new publication was ap- 
proved. Over a period of several years, 
information, photographs, and data for 
a hot-line tool manual were collected by 
H. E. Hatfield, and this material has 
now been compiled into a report entitled 
“The Care and Use of Hot-Line Tools.” 
This excellent publication will contain 
sections on the selection of tools, the 
care of hot-line tools, hot-line work, job 
planning and 
training 


responsible supervision, 


rograms, hot-line clearances, 
and working clearances. The committee 
feels that the manual will meet a defi- 
nite need in accident prevention. 

The meeting was honored by the pres- 
ence of two of the officials of the Indian- 
apolis Power & Light Co. W. O. Lee, 
Vice President, welcomed the group to 
Indianapolis and P. W. Ross, Vice P resi- 
dent and Assistant to the 
speaking at the luncheon meeting of the 


President, 


first dav, discussed the subject, “How the 
Safety Policy of the Indianapolis Power 
& Light Co. Has Been Developed.” 
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America’s Defense and the American Way 


(Continued from page 272) 


Then, too, we need to have a sound 
savings program. Savings are private 
capital. Such a program is possible, but 
only if the people of the United States 
have continuing confidence in their coun- 
try and in the soundness of its money. If 
we follow the suggestions I have been 
making, our people will save. 

I draw two conclusions from this dis- 
cussion. The first is that the answer to 
the foregoing problems is basically politi- 
cal. Politics is the science and practice of 
government. From time to time I meet 
people who are convinced that they be- 
lieve sincerely in self-government but 
who say that politics is dirty business. 
These people are fooling nobody but 
themselves. If one is interested in self- 
government, one is interested in taking 
part in politics, because that is govern- 
ment. 

Another thing, in this country we 
have a self-governing people on a repre- 
sentative basis. We do not take our votes 
to the Senate. We send them, and we 
had better become interested in the peo- 
ple with whom we send them. 


Qualifications for Politicians 


Let me give you some qualifications 
for politicians. First, understanding is 
necessary. Some of the present issues are 
not simple enough for some of our repre- 
sentatives. For too long we have neg- 
lected politics. We have failed to give 
credit and honor to politicians, and un- 
fortunately, we have the sort of politi- 
cians we deserve in too many instances. 

In addition to understanding, we must 
have men of courage. There are a lot of 
politicians who understand quite well 
but who have only enough courage to 
follow a very simple rule. They have dis- 
covered that they can be re-elected by 
appropriating Federal funds directly to 
their constituents, providing that they 
fail to discuss the implications and to 
note that the money must first be taken 
from their constituents. 

In addition to understanding and cour- 
age, we need men of ability and men 
with the will to use it. There is a strong 
tide running in all the more advanced 
nations in the world toward nationaliza- 
tion. Men without ability to work and 
the courage to do it are apt to get out in 
the middle of that stream. They will de- 
scribe to their constituents the beautiful 
scenery upstream, but they will float. If 
the objectives I have been outlining are 


to be achieved, politicians are going to 
have to swim. 

And what do we ourselves have to do? 
We have to become interested in this busi- 
ness of politics to see that we have repre- 
sentatives who can and will do what it is 
we wish to have done. There is no sub- 
stitute. There is no other contribution 
we can make to those who follow us 
which is of equal importance. Compared 
with working to leave to our children 
money, this is incomparably better. As 
things go now, the money wouldn’t be 
any good, anyway. 

My second conclusion is merely a 
statement of attitude. Let us compare 
ourselves to the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. They had a great 
idea. They reasoned that it was sound, 
and they backed it with all that they had 
and all that they were. We, today, have 
the same idea, a rich history of the proof 
of its worth, and we are part of the most 
powerful nation in the world. Why 
should we make decisions on the basis of 
fear or hysteria? Why not make. deci- 
sions on the basis of what is right? This 
sounds good to me. The attitude should 
be one of humility, certainly, because 
each of us is just one, and this is a very 
big job. However, it should also be one 
of great confidence and abiding faith— 
confidence based on the record and faith 
based on the belief that right can prevail. 


Purchasing Progress 
(Continued from page 280) 


the promotion of honest, efficient, and 
better government. 

4. As purchasing agents, we contact 
many people. Numerous people form a 
part of their opinion of our free-enter- 
prise system as a result of their contacts 
with us. Let us be sure that we are 
always putting our good purchasing 
ethics to work and be sure that we do 
not employ any practices in our opera- 
tions that we condemn in others. 

In conclusion if, as good purchasing 
are keeping pace with 
purchasing progress, we are becoming a 


executives, we 


part of America’s management team. As 
a member of that team, we have the key 
responsibility of doing our part to 
strengthen our free, competitive, business 
system. I urge that each of us face the 
challenge of accepting this responsibility. 
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PERSONALS 








GerorcE M. Gapssy, President of the 
Utah Power & Light Co. and former 
President of the Institute, received an 
honorary Doctor of Laws degree at the 
University of Utah’s June 7 commence- 
ment exercises. He was selected for the 
honor by the university’s Board of Re- 
gents. 

Besides Bachelor of Philosophy and 
Master of Arts degrees from Marietta 
College and a Bachelor of Science de- 
gree from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Mr. Gadsby holds other 
honorary doctorates from Marietta Col- 
lege and the University of Pittsburgh. 


Wattace O. Lee, Indianapolis Pow- 
er & Light Co., has been named Senior 
Vice President of the company, and 
BerNArRD W. ScuHortrers has been ap- 
pointed to the new position of Vice 
President and Secretary. 

In charge of personnel and public 
relations, Mr. Lee was elected to the 
senior vice presidency in honor of his 
long and successful career in the electric 
service of Indianapolis. Starting 42 years 
ago as a salesman for the Indianapolis 
Light & Heat Co., he entered personnel 
and public relations work for the present 
company in 1927 and was elected a vice 
president in 1936 and a director in 1937. 

Mr. Schotters, who has been with 
the company for 26 years, has been sec- 
retary and head of the legal department 
since 1945. Starting as a clerk in the 
stores department, he was named as- 
sistant purchasing agent in 1928 and, 
while thus employed, studied at the 
Indiana Law School at night. Upon 
graduation and admission to the bar in 
1935, he was transferred to the legal 
department, rising to assistant secretary 
in 1940 and secretary in 1945. 


J. F. Crist, Vice President of The 
Southern Co., has been transferred from 
the Atlanta office to the Birmingham 
office of the company in line with the 
policy of shifting executives from one 
territory to another to meet problems 
arising out of the rapid expansion of the 
company’s subsidiaries. T. H. Vapen, 
Vice President of the company in Ala- 
bama, has been named to assist C. B. 
McManus, President of the company, 
in Atlanta. 

Mr. Crist, a graduate of VMI with 


a B. S. degree from MIT, joined the 
Alabama Power Co. in 1926 and since 
that time has been continuously associ- 
ated with companies which are now, or 
were, affiliated with the Southern Co. 
group. Mr. Vaden, also a graduate of 
VMI, has been employed by the Ala- 
bama Power Co. for 29 years and for 
the past six years has served as division 
manager of the company at Anniston. 


S. Paut VeEcKER, Vice President of 
Carolina Power & Light Co., has been 
put in charge of industrial and agri- 
cultural development and will devote his 
efforts to bringing new industry to the 
company’s service area. Responsibility 
for sales activities of the company was 
assigned to Hucu G. Istery, General 
Sales Manager. 


GERALD L. AnprRus, Comptroller of 
the New Orleans Public Service Inc. 
since 1947, has been named a Vice Presi- 
dent of the company. 

A graduate of Tulane University’s 
College of Business Administration in 
1928, Mr. Andrus joined Public Ser- 
vice that same year and served in the 
auditing and insurance departments un- 
til 1934, when he was appointed assis- 
tant secretary and assistant treasurer. 
He was assistant to the vice president 
from 1945 until his promotion to the 
post of comptroller. 


FREDERICK Krug, Director of the In- 
ternational Power Co., Ltd., since 1945, 
has been named a Vice President of the 
company. Educated at Cooper Union, 
New Mexico School of Mines, and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Mr. Krug was associated with The 
Porto Rico Railway, Light and Power 
Co. from 1922 to 1936. He joined the 
Montreal Engineering Co., Ltd., in the 
latter year and is now general manager 
of that firm. 


Lawrence A. NicnHots, General 
Sales Manager of the Superior Water, 
Light & Power Co., has been elected a 
Vice President of the company. 

Beginning his utility career in 1930 
with the Wisconsin Valley Electric Co., 
which later became affliated with the 
Wisconsin Public Service Corp., Mr. 
Nichols joined the sales department of 
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the Lake Superior District Power Co. 
in 1933. Two years later he became 
associated with Superior Water, Light 
& Power, where he was placed in charge 
of the commercial lighting department, 
and, following naval service in World 
War II, he returned to the company in 
1945 as general sales manager. 


F. L. Lawton, Consulting Engineer, 
Saguenay Power Co., Ltd., was elected 
President of the Canadian Electrical 
Association at the association’s 62nd An- 
nual Convention, held at Banff Springs 
Hotel, Banff, Alb., June 30-July 2, 
1952. Mr. Lawton has been connected 
with the hydroelectric power industry 
in Canada since 1925, when he joined 
the Quebec Development Co. as an 
electrical engineer, and has held various 
positions in the hydroelectric business of 
the Aluminum Co. of Canada, its sub- 
sidiary, and its associated companies. 


H. B. Gou tp, Superintendent of 
Electric and Steam Sales of the Youngs- 
town, Ohio, Division of the Ohio Edi- 
son Co., has been appointed Chairman 
of the Commercial and Industrial Edu- 
cation Committee of the Better Light 
Better Sight Bureau. 

After attending Washington and Jef- 
ferson College, Mr. Gould joined Ohio 
Edison Co. and has served with the com- 
pany for 25 years in various capacities 
in the commercial and residential sales 
departments. He has held his present 
position since 1946. Active in industry 
organizations, Mr. Gould was a mem- 
ber of the EEI Commercial Lighting 
Committee for six years and was Chair- 
man of the committee for two years. 
He has also served on the Commercial 
Lighting Committee of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society. 

Mr. Gould succeeds Joserpn S. 
SCHUCHERT of the Duquesne Light 
Co., who has been Chairman of the 
Bureau's Commercial and Industrial 
Education Committee since its organi- 
zation in 1943. 


ALEX Whitson has been appointed 
Assistant to the President of the Phila- 
delphia Electric Co. and Ropert P. 
LIVERSIDGE will assume the post of Man- 
ager of Electric Operations. 

A graduate of Cornell University, 
Mr. Wilson began his career with Phila- 
delphia Electric in 1911 as a mechanic. 
In 1914 he was made assistant super- 
intendent of construction at the Schuyl- 
kill station and from 1918 to 1927 he 
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was engineer in charge of construction 
at several of the company’s steam gen- 
erating stations and at the Conowingo 
hydroelectric development. Later he 
held successively the posts of assistant 
chief engineer, operating manager, man- 
ager of transmission and distribution, 
and manager of electric operations. 

Mr. Liversidge was employed by the 
company in 1932 as an engineering as- 
sistant, following his graduation from 
Cornell University, and later served in 
electric and gas distribution work and 
as superintendent of Barbadoes station. 
He advanced through the posts of super- 
intendent of Delaware and Southwark 
stations and assistant general superin- 
tendent of the station. operating depart- 
ment, before becoming assistant man- 
ager of electric operations, the position 
he held at the time of his present ap- 
pointment. 


James B. Hawkins, Manager of the 
Blue Ridge district, Virginia Electric 
& Power Co., has been named Assistant 
Vice President of the company, with 
headquarters at Norfolk. 

In other managerial changes, B. J. 
Dorsey, Manager of the Peninsula dis- 
trict, has been named Manager of the 
Blue Ridge district. W. W. Wat- 
prop, Manager of the Southside dis- 
trict, has been assigned managership of 
the Peninsula district, and his successor 
at Southside is WALTER J. MATTHEWS, 
head of Vepco’s employee information 
program at Richmond. 

GeorceE F. Dusorc, Manager at Ar- 
lington, has been transferred to Norfolk 
in charge of that area, and his successor 
at Arlington is G. G. HoLiinsHeEap, 
Manager at Suffolk. Former head at 
Waynesboro, L. E. DeMott, has been 
named Manager at Suffolk. 


Georce H. Turrre, The Detroit 
Edison Co., has been named Director of 
the company’s Public Information Di- 
vision, succeeding E. Parish Lovejoy, 
who is taking a year’s leave of absence 
for reasons of health. 

With Detroit Edison since 1927, the 
vear of his graduation from Purdue 
University Engineering School, Mr. 
Tuttle served for 23 years on the staff 
of the company’s central heating depart- 
ment and in 1951 was president of the 
National District Heating Association. 
More recently he served the company as 
a union relations advisor and for the 
past six months, on leave of absence 
from the company, has been associated 
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with the Expediting Branch of DEPA 
in Washington, D. C., as a consultant. 

Harvey A. WaGNER, Assistant Chief 
Engineer, The Detroit Edison Co., has 
been named coordinator of the com- 
pany’s newly formed nuclear power de- 
velopment department, and Epwarp L. 
NuGENT, Assistant Supervising Engi- 
neer of Construction Engineering, has 
Both 
assignments are in addition to the ap- 
pointees’ present duties. 


been named assistant coordinator. 


In announcing creation of the new 
department, Walker L. Cisler, company 
President, stated that Detroit Edison 
and the Dow Chemical Co. of Midland 
have been cooperating under a joint con- 
tract with the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission aimed at working out a 
basic engineering design for a nuclear 
heat-power reactor of commercial use- 
fulness. Mr. Cisler emphasized, how- 
ever, that the project is still in the study 
stage, with possibility of a practical ap- 
plication probably some years in the 
future. 

ArTHUR L. Lang, Port Huron Dis- 
trict Manager, The Detroit Edison Co., 
has been named to the new post of Dis- 
trict Commercial Supervisor with head- 
quarters in Detroit. The company has 
also appointed Howarp L. CANFIELD 
as Manager and KENNETH J. MupiIE 
as Assistant Manager of the Port Huron 
district and GAGE R. Cooper as Man- 
ager of the Ann Arbor district. 

Mr. Lane, who joined the company in 
1925, will have charge of sales depart- 
ment activities in the districts outside 
Detroit. With the company since 1931, 
Mr. Canfield has been assistant district 
manager at Port 1948 
and will now be in charge of all sales 
department Detroit Edi- 
Formerly a 
power sales engineer in Wayne and De- 
troit, Mr. Mudie has been with the 
company since 1934. Mr. Cooper, em- 


Huron since 
activities in 
son’s largest sales district. 


ployed by the company since 1933, has 
acted as manager of the Ann Arbor dis- 
trict since last August. 

Mason C. ALsritrain, General 
Manager of Industrial and Commercial 
Sales and Promotion, Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light & Power Co. of Balti- 
more, has been named General Sales 
Manager, in charge of all sales and 
promotional activities of the entire 
company. 

With the company for 28 years, Mr. 
Albrittain was appointed to his former 
post in 1949 and previous to that served 
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as assistant general manager of the in- 
dustrial and commercial department. 


C. W. BrissENDEN, Assistant to the 
Vice President in Charge of Opera- 
tions, Portland General Electric Co., 
has been named General Sales Manager, 
succeeding A. C. McMicken, who has 
retired after serving 40 years in that ca- 
pacity. WaALiace E. Gorpon, Assis- 
tant Rate Engineer, will replace Mr. 
Brissenden, who joined the company in 
1937. Mr. McMicken has been with 
the company since 1902. 

Wa tter BreNTON, Assistant Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the company, has 
been promoted to General Superinten- 
dent, succeeding J. C. HENKLE, Gen- 
eral Superintendent since 1946, who has 
retired after 43 years with the company. 


Ropert S. Bromace, Assistant Rate 
Engineer of The Connecticut Light and 
Power Co., has been promoted to Rate 
Engineer, succeeding. Ropert M. 
KEENEY, who has retired. 

Shortly after graduating from Brown 
University in 1936, Mr. Bromage joined 
CP&L’s Northern division as a record 
clerk. In 1942 he entered the army as 
a private and in 1946 was discharged 
a captain, at which time he returned 
to CP&L as commercial lighting engi- 
neer in the Northern division, rising to 
division lighting engineer in 1947. He 
was named assistant rate engineer of 
the company the following year. 

Mr. Keeney, who was educated at 
MIT and the Colorado School of 
Mines, joined the company in 1925 as 
an industrial heating engineer, rising 
to industrial manager in the sales de- 
partment in 1939 and to rate engineer 
in 1948. From 1942 to 1943 he served 
on WPB and has been active in the 
work of the Power Engineers’ Asso- 
ciation of New England, New England 
Gas Association, and American Gas 
Association. 


Evan B. Strauss, Personnel Direc- 
tor, Jersey Central Power & Light Co., 
has been named Manager of Employee 
Relations, and J. Warren FRAZEE, 
Personnel Assistant, has been promoted 
to Personnel Director. 

Following graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1923, Mr. Strauss 
joined the Public Service Co. of North- 
ern Illinois, where he became a district 
head of new business, and in 1931 he 
came to Jersey Central, rising to person- 
nel director the following year. 
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Mr. Frazee entered the employ of 
Jersey Central in 1928, becoming chief 
clerk in the construction department 
and, in 1937, coordinator of construction 
and field accounting for the gas depart- 
ment. In 1943 he was assigned to the 
personnel department as personnel as- 
sistant, continuing in that capacity until 
his recent promotion. 

WiLLiAM Kap ac, Safety Depart- 
ment Inspector, Jersey Central Power & 
Light Co., has been appointed Safety 
Engineer, his new duties to include ac- 
cident prevention work throughout the 
company, safety inspections of physical 
properties and working conditions, and 
other related activities. 

LesLic Cooper, Safety Department 
Adjuster, has been promoted to the 
right-of-way branch of the engineering 
department in Asbury Park. Mr. 
Cooper joined CP&L in 1948, following 
association with The Employers Liabil- 
ity Assurance Co. 

JosePH PREVITE, a graduate of Rut- 
gers University and formerly affliated 
with The Employers Liability Assur- 
ance Co. and the American Casualty 
Co., has succeeded Mr. 
adjuster. 


Cooper as 


DonaLp J. STERLING, a veteran of 
43 years in newspaper work, has joined 
the Pacific Power & Light Co. as Pub- 
lic Affairs Consultant. Last March Mr. 
Sterling retired after 33 years as man- 
aging editor of the Oregon Journal. 


GERALD V. WILLIAMSON, Superin- 
tendent of Steam Engineering, Union 
Electric Co. of Missouri, has been pro- 
moted to Superintendent of Power Pro- 
duction, and Avpert W. Howe tt, 
Power Supervisor, has been advanced to 
Superintendent of Hydro and Steam 
Operations. 

After graduation from Washington 
University, Mr. Williamson was first 
employed by Union Electric as an en- 
gineer in 1922. Taking a year’s leave 
of absence to study power plant design 
and operation in Europe, he returned 
to the company in 1926 as assistant to 
the chief engineer of power plants, a 
position he held until his appointment 
as superintendent of steam engineering 
in 1944. Recently returned from Great 
Britain, where he was one of 17 Ameri- 
can utility experts who toured British 
power plants, he is Chairman of the 
EEI Prime Movers Committee. 

Mr. Howell, who joined the company 
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Incentive Compensation for Middle Management 
In.a Public Utility 


( Continued from page 275) 


judgment. Even General Motors has 
found that an incentive plan is evolu- 
tionary, that adjustments are essential. 
In the final analysis, G. E. management 
believes that judgment supported by the 
best available evidence of executive con- 
tributions is what makes its incentive 
plan so successful. 

4. If management will pay its bonuses 
on the basis of individual contribution 
to profit, rather than salary. 

5. If, in the final analysis, top man- 
agement will “police” its own actions 
to the end that every decision is calcu- 
lated to motivate the executive to greater 
profit contribution. This means “doing 
something about” those executives who 


do not measure up. It means promoting 
executives on the basis of their bonus 
record rather than on seniority. It means 
self-discipline of the highest order and 
a clear understanding of the long-range 
objectives of the company. 

A bonus plan will not work by itself. 
The chief executive who accepts the in- 
centive bonus as a motivation for nis 
executive group has taken on no eas) 
task in any industry, and it will be 
admittedly even more difficult in the 
regulated public utility industry. But he 
has chosen a management tool that bids 
fair to be one of the keys to the future 
growth of American business. 





upon graduation from the University 
of Illinois in 1928, was first assigned to 
electrolysis and radio interference work 
in the distribution department, advanc- 
ing to the post of power supervisor in 


1944, 


C. R. MaAcHENn, with Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co. since 1926, has been named 
Electric Superintendent of 
pany’s East Bay division, succeeding 
Metvitte N. Crark. Formerly elec- 
tric superintendent of the De Sabla di- 
vision, Mr. Machen will have responsi- 


the com- 


bility for the electric operations of the 
company in Alameda and Contra Costa 
Counties. Gerorce S. Branp will re- 
place Mr. Machen in the De Sabla 
division post. 


Roserts, Transformer 
Assistant Superintendent, 
Toledo Edison Co., has been named 
Superintendent of the department, suc- 
ceeding Witit1am A. Hit, who has 
retired. With the company for 32 years, 
Mr. Roberts has been assistant superin- 
tendent since 1951. 


GerorcE R. 
Department 








The installation of The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co.’s 300,000th residential meter in the 
home of Alphonse Humbert, Colerain Pike, Cincinnati, occasioned a ceremony in which A. 
W. Hornikel, CG&E rural sales department, C. Menkhause, CG&E electric distribution de- 
partment, Mrs. Humbert, and F. J. Morr, Hamilton County Commissioner, (pictured left to 
right) participated. In honor of the event, the home was “light conditioned” by CG&E. 
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Rogpert H. Pett, Panhandle Divi- 
sion Manager of the Monongahela 
Power Co., has been named Assistant 
in Charge of Power Generation to Vice 
President Don B. Potter. Mr. Pell, 
who joined the company in 1930, will, 
for the present, continue management 
of the division and will not assume full 
responsibility for his new post until late 
this summer. 


KENNETH H. IsH er, Division En- 
gineer, Pennsylvania Electric Co., has 
been appointed Operating Superinten- 
dent of the Northwestern division of 
the company. KENNETH T. STROH- 
MENGER has been named Division En- 
gineer, succeeding Mr. Ishler, and 
Cuiinton V. Roperts has been made 
Assistant Division Engineer. 

Mr. Ishler began his career with 
Penelec in Johnstown as a draftsman 
in the engineering department in 1929, 
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State College with a degree in electrical 
engineering. Transferring to the engi- 
neering department in Erie in 1931, he 
was named assistant division engineer 
in 1943 and division engineer in 1946. 

Mr. Strohmenger has been employed 
in the engineering department of Penelec 
since 1923, and Mr. Roberts, who has 
served as district engineer since 1945, 
has been with the company since 1925. 


H. P. WuireHeap, Augusta Divi- 
sion Superintendent of Georgia Power 
Co., has been named General Superin- 
tendent of Transmission and Distribu- 
tion. His successor, T. J. STONE, will 
be replaced as Assistant Macon Division 
Superintendent by T. R. SHOCKLEY, 
who formerly served as Austell District 
Manager. 

Mr. Whitehead joined Georgia Power 
in 1929 as equipment specialist and sub- 
sequently served as foreman of the gen- 
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visor of special construction, and assistant 
superintendent of the Atlanta Division. 
He was appointed Augusta Division 
superintendent in 1949. 

Mr. Stone started with the company 
in 1929 as a test engineer and later 
served as assistant division superin- 
tendent at Columbus. He was named 
assistant division superintendent at 
Macon in 1946. 

Mr. Shockley, who has served in 
Georgia Power’s appliance repair de- 
partment and as field engineer, was 
made Austell district manager in 1946. 

A. B. Green, Jr., Georgia Power 
Co., has been appointed Assistant Super- 
intendent of the company’s production 
department, a post which includes op- 
eration and construction of all power 
plants. W. E. Brap ey, Supervisor of 
Line and Substation Construction, will 
replace Mr. Green in his former capac- 














upon graduation from Pennsylvania eral repair shop, general foreman, super- ity as head of special construction work. 
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OFFICERS 
BR. 1a BORGO, FU sinc a cnestdeaciasedexes Atlantic City Electric Co., Atlantic City, N. J. 
Warten H. Sanne, Vice Protident. ....ccccccccccccccccccccsess Ohio Edison Co., Akron, Ohio 
H. S. Bennion, Vice President and Managing Director....420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
H. S. Surron, Treasurer. .....00200: Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


A. B. Morecan, Secretary and Assistant Managing Director .420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
(Terms Expiring 1953) 


i ik Reap kannada Sha eid ene Rochester Gas and Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
WN ik, SIS gnc 6n kehconacecbaateakagennameks The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Cy. FB. Cec nccses Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power Co. of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 
es SN cbt das ce ronkdee ck binkedeckeeeekawan Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, N. Y. 
a ol wahnipanairine ak tiewnbiok baa ekaae Kansas Gas and Electric Co., Wichita, Kan. 
Ass « cnccn ei binhdne ape ne ih wenakeanl Iowa Power & Light Co., Des Moines, lowa 
DD ee akc sc eccseaccuaaune nnn Oklahoma Gas and Electric Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Os iL Ws nck sb badekesberwnebsweewek San Diego Gas & Electric Co., San Diego, Calif. 
tA ss cn ek nekahabad kee wmeee The Connecticut Light & Power Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Bi, Ee, Bs 6c0dt0sesctescendewees The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Be i IR ois a aiers een ceennece cngaees Indianapolis Power & Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Te MI i ctcacsascdesdusisensaawse The Washington Water Power Co., Spokane, Wash. 
i ics occ acbcnndeeenbonedan abd aan Carolina Power & Light Co., Raleigh, N. C. 
ee no. when baRbhw ewe abe sa nak New Jersey Power and Light Co., Dover, N. J. 
W. OD. TORE ..cccccvcscosees eeececeecees Louisiana Power and Light Co., New Orleans, La. 
(Terms Expiring 1954) 
Bawaet BR. ACER... occ sccccnscsesece Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
cn cb cebebenawador abs ahenenanhewee ke Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
NS. FFs 695.6 6.66 < beret erevedessnssesecacaar Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 
Be, By An receacnsedreoneeeesekenees Western Massachusetts Electric Co., Greenfield, Mass. 
DOU CIN ix 606600000000 dsbsdssenesence Delaware Power & Light Co., Wilmington, Del. 
cen ccccarkwcsacnesnterdnnns aan Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
Oe, BN 5 ocisd es cescentadenananned Central Illinois Public Service Co., Springfield, Ill. 
i, Bs I hn ener ecteneseeuennstscsdnensgaceedan Texas Power & Light Co., Dallas, Tex. 
Cy, Bie Si cekncanceesedbsesamaatenweraens Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 
i Ce, nc cctanseneonaea aeons Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Di kis csnckkardeadedbebes antares resebeswesaneees Idaho Power Co., Boise, Ida. 
BE, Be dn ccndcnecececenceetsdaseuseneiuncsed Arizona Public Service Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
i i ae Ae wines dain th ieee Lr irl alk er aalge Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
cc cncencatdsgharsddnsesneaseeds Florida Power & Light Co., Miami, Fla. 
Ge SE ands caseetekeeneee baanebavenancnnsbine Boston Edison Co., Boston, Mass. 
(Terms Expiring 1955) 
Di Th Sk oicRtiknscsndearrcwenniaws The Hartford Electric Light Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Si Fe SD i cnn obd 904000 dss ecnbeseawames Utah Power & Light Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Bi, Ti, Tiss kee naetncesasecsxed Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
PERE Ti. TE. banc tinee ckee cnsssdcieweweense Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Bamet 5. DEAE s occ ccc cccccsecccsossecosss Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 
PE, Te PN 60 db000nckesetsncaresaseceaben Pacific Power and Light Co., Portland, Ore. 
ce ranne ss cca cabusbeenne South Carolina Electric and Gas Co., Columbia, S. C. 
CE Be a ihn ne dns 6605840 04enenendeses Wisconsin Power and Light Co., Madison, Wis. 
FT 66 6h. 0k ccna tee cegccedcssscennseenngues West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ee io ace den nks ban eeekebameuenhe Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Te Re ee E554 55K orb aes ocak ae ween eunee mcm Ohio Edison Co., Akron, Ohio 
ey We, I obindna 654 eeenseancanewnss Indiana & Michigan Electric Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Fe, i ica a cndecdcdecensdbvcdece Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
FT Pec xdccawnsicccercnstevdenesaeevasss Texas Electric Service Co., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
ee ns so vss 40 bar ekehends etd eensawes Illinois Power Co., Decatur, IIl. 


Executive Committee 


R. G. Rincliffe, C. P. Crane, A. H. Kehoe, R. H. Knowlton, E. L. Lindseth, D. C. Luce, C. E. Oakes, 
P. H. Powers, L. V. Sutton. 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE 1952-1953 


D. C. Barnes Virginia Electric and Power Co., 
Charlottesville, Va. 

E. F. BARRETT. .Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, N. Y. 
W. C. BreckTorp The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Pacific Gas and Electric Co., 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Gerorce H. Biake.... Public Service Electric and Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Northern States Power Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Prentiss Brown. .The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Curtis E. CALDER Electric Bond and Share Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Tuomas G. DicNnaAn.... Boston Edison Co., Boston, Mass. 
Epcar H. Dixon Middle South Utilities, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Philadelphia Electric Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Public Service Co. of Colorado, 
Denver, Colo. 

Union Electric Co. of Missouri, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


B. F. BRAHENEY 


H. P. Liverswwce 
J. E. Lotszau 
J. W. McAFEE 


ACCOUNTING 


Accounting Division Executive, E. L. CAssapy 


Application of Accounting Principles, H. S. Kinc.......... 


Coordinator of Customer Activities, M. J. WALSH 
Customer Accounting, G. F. Hiccins 
Customer Collections, D. M. ARNOLD 


Customer Relations, C. J. BERNER...........+20.eceees 


Depreciation Accounting, G. T. LoGaN 
General Accounting, A. R. St. BERNARD 
Internal Auditing, A. I. Russak 

Plant Accounting and Records, E. D. Kine 
Taxation, L. F. SCHOLLEY 

COMMERCIAL 

Commercial Division General, J. R. HARTMAN 
Commercial Sales Section, S. S. SANSBURY 
Farm Section, E. D. SmitH 


Industrial Power and Heating Section, MAXWELL COLeE..... 


Residential Section, R. J. MILLER 

Special Service Section, J. M. STEDMAN 
ENGINEERING 

Engineering Division General, E. H. SNYDER 
Electrical Equipment, A. M. pEBELLIs 
Hydraulic Power, Hispert Hity 

Meter and Service, F. A. RepDING 


Prime Movers, G. V. WILLIAMSON .........-.00ccccuccece 


Transmission and Distribution, J. A. PutsForD 
GENERAL 

Accident Prevention, W. F. Brown 

Area Development, J. FRANK GASKILL 

Codes and Standards, D. C. Luce 

Electric Power Survey, WALKER L. CISLER 
Financing and Investor Relations, H. H. Scarr 


Industrial Relations, F. E. VERDIN...................0.. 


Insurance, 1. M. CARPENTER 

Legal, T. Justin Moore 

Membership, E. S. THompson................. 
Prize Awards, Harry REstorsk1 


Loece eee | 


P. H. McCance....Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. ~ 
C. B. McManus The Southern Co., Inc., 7 
New York, N. Y. 

New England Electric System, 
Boston, Mass. 

W. C. MuLvenpore....Southern California Edison Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

New Orleans Public Service Inc., 
New Orleans, La. 


I. L. Moore 


A. B. PATERSON 


WituraM ScHMDT, Jr., 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power Co. 
of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 

H. R. SEARING, 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 
Puiuip Sporn...American Gas and Electric Service Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 
E. S. THompson....The West Penn Electric Co. (Inc.), 
New York, N. Y. 
G. W. VaNDeERZEE...... Wisconsin Electric Power Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
J. R. Wuitinc....Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 


CHAIRMEN OF EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE COMMITTEES (1952-1953) 


Indianapolis Power & Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


pike maschaaiadl Commonwealth Services Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Pennsylvania Power Co., New Castle, Pa. 


iiithean Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
The Cincinnati-Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
The Dayton Power and Light Co., Dayton, Ohio 


TE ee ys Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 


Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Southern California Edison Co., Alhambra, Calif. 


isthe Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 


Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N. Y. 


..+» The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 4 


Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Virginia Electric and Power Co., Richmond, Va. 


.... The West Penn Electric Co. (Inc.), New York, N. Y. 


West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., Albany, N. Y. 
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